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MARY’S CHURCH, BEVERLEY. 

This fine and beautiful structure, only eclipsed 
in grace and grandeur by the minster in the same 
quiet country town, began about twenty years ago 
to undergo a gradual and complete restoration under 
the hands of G. G. Scott. The church is cruciform, 
having a decorated chancel and perpendicular nave 
and tower, and was once filled with pews of all 
shapes and sizes. Those only who can remember 
the wretched condition the fabric was once in can 
appreciate aright and fully value the restoration. 
Yet a certain amount of destruction usually ac- 
companies restoration, and the case of St. Mary’s, 
Beverley, forms no exception, for many old sepul- 
chral memorials once in existence have vanished 
altogether. Many inscriptions incised on tomb- 
stones in the pavement are entirely obliterated, 
though some are preserved in ‘ Beverlac,’ a his- 
tory of Beverley published in 1829, and in other 
cases marble tablets have been removed from the 
walls and let in the pavement of the floor. These 
in many instances prove false records, on account 
of having been taken from their original position. 
On a recent visit the following inscription was 
transcribed from one which had undergone removal, 
and was let in the floor, ‘‘ Mary Sterne, 12% July 
1818, aged 78, relict of Richard Sterne of Elving- 
ton,” most probably commemorating a relative of 
Laurence Sterne, the author of ‘ Tristram Shandy.’ 


In 1852 there was in one of the vestries of the 
dilapidated church, even then noble in all its melan- 
choly appearance, a library, at that time used for the 
purpose of lighting the church stoves and gas. This 
gradually became, under such destructive influence, 
“ fine by degrees and beautifully less,” until at last 
it was wholly consumed or torn up. We read how 
in apostolic times the curious books were burnt 
at Ephesus, and history has in modern times 
repeated itself at Beverley. In 1864 merely a 
single volume remained, a copy of the ‘ Hexapla.’ 
Only a few weeks ago the search proved vain 
for an old register, at the end of which were many 
curious entries concerning Beverley and the neigh- 
hood during the Great Civil War. Many of these 
have been transcribed and may be found in the 
above-mentioned book, Poulson’s ‘ Beverlac.’ The 
clergyman seems to have used it as a commonplace 
book, and to have noted down many circumstances 
which happened in those troublous times. On the 
same authority, prefixed to the book is the follow 
ing singular distich concerning the times of mar- 
riage 

when Advent comes do thou refraine 

till Hillary sett y* free againe 

next Septuagesima saith the nay 

but when Lowe Sunday comes thou may 

initie shai ee A 
ov 25th 1641, 

A stone tablet, oval in form, with two swords 
crossed above—in saltire as a herald would say— 
affixed to the southern side of the chancel on the 
outside, has always continued to attract much 
notice, and been alluded to in former volumes of 
‘N. & Q.,’ though no one seems as yet to have ex- 
plained the special reason for the Danish troops 
being landed at Hull, which is only nine miles 
from Beverley, and of the precise mode of execu- 
tion adopted. The inscription upon it is as follows: 

Here two young Danish Souldiers lye, 

The one in quarrell chanc’d to die ; 

The other's Head by their own Law, 

With Sword was sever'’d at one Blow. 

Dec, 23, 1689, 

They most likely belonged to the same corps of 
Danish mercenaries which fought a few months 
afterwards, on July 1, 1690, on the side of Wil- 
liam IIL. at the battle of the Boyne in the ranks of 
that army, which was, as Macaulay says, “ born in 
many lands and speaking many tongues.” The 
historian specially alludes to the Danish contingent 
as ‘‘a strong brigade of Danish mercenaries com- 
manded by Duke Charles Frederick of Wirtem- 
berg,” and adds “that it was reported that of all 
the soldiers of William these were most dreaded 
by the Irish.” For an ancient prophecy had an 
existence “that the Danes would one day destroy 
the children of the soil.” 

As to the mode of execution, it does not seem 
at all probable that the same kind of sword as that 
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depicted on the mural tablet on the outside wall of 
the church could have been used, as it is a soldier's 
straight sword, and could merely be grasped by one 
hand. In Germanic nations, as is well known, 
culprits were decapitated by means of the heavy- 
bladed broad two-handed sword, first being 
fastened in a chair, and then the executioner, 
standing at their back, with one blow of his prac- 
tised and powerful arm cut off the head. Probably 
this mode of execution had penetrated Scandinavia 
and was used at Beverley on the person of the 
surviving trooper, though it seems singular that so 
common an event as a soldier having been killed 
in a duel should have been visited so severely as by 
the capital punishment of the survivor. Readers 
of the novels of Sir Walter Scott will remember 
the graphic description which he has given in 
‘Anne of Geierstein’ concerning the executioner at 
Breisach, who claims the privilege of nobility for 
having done his office with one stroke of his sword 
on nine men of noble birth. The executioner is 
also certain, from the manly bearing of the un- 
daunted Englishman, that he is of noble birth, and 
can look with indifference on the headsman about 
to mow him down in his strength. Shortly after- 
wards the executioner does his office with one 
sweep of his broad two-handed sword on his master 
Sir Archibald de Hagenbach, who is placed on a 
chair on the scaffold with his head, neck, and 
shoulders bare, the rest of his person in complete 
armour. The executioner, after having done his 
office, then claims the privilege of nobility as his 
ight. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
ewbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK VERSION OF THE 
PSALMS, 

A statement is made respecting this version in 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ which it seems very 
desirable to correct. In the biographical notice of 
Coverdale, speaking of his translation (published 
in 1535) of the Bible, we read : “‘ The Psalms in 
it are those which are now used in the Book of 
Common Prayer.” The version in question, 
though really due to Coverdale, is not his original 
version of 1535, but the revision of it which he 

pared for what is commonly called the Great 

ible, published in 1539. (The printing was, in 
fact, commenced at Paris in 1538, but stopped by 
an order of the Inquisition.) The whole of this was 
revised by Coverdale, from the version known as 
Matthew's, a composite work, the largest part of 
which is due to Tyndale, but a considerable por- 
tion (including the Psalms) to Coverdale. 

To show the difference between Coverdale’s 
translation of 1535 and that of the so-called Great 
Bible I have here copied Psalm xxiii. from the 
former ; the latter is the one always printed in the 
Book of Common Prayer, with which it will thus 
be easy to compare 's, a8 follows :— 


“The Lord is my shepherde, I can wante nothinge, 
He fedeth me in a grene re, and ledeth me toa 
fresh water. He quickeneth my soule, and bringeth me 
forth in the waye of rightuousness for his names sake, 
Though I shulde walke now in the valley of the shadowe 
of death, yet I feare no evell, for thou art with me: thy 
staffe and thy shepehoke comforte me, Thou preparest 
a table before me agaynst mine enemies: thou anoyntest 
my heade with oyle and fyllest my cuppe full. Qh let 
thy lovyngekyndnes and mercy folowe me all the dayes 
off my life that I maye dwell in the house off the Lord 
for ever.”"—Pealm xxiii, (Coverdale’s version of 1535). 

But I wish to draw especial attention to a word 
introduced into the first verse of Psalm lviii. in 
the Great Bible version. Coverdale has: “ Yf 
youre myndes be upon rightuousnesse indede, 
then judge the thinge that is right, O ye sonnes 
of men.” This is practically in conformity with 
the rendering in the Vulgate, “Si vere utique 
justitiam loquimini, recta judicate filii hominum,” 
and in the Septuagint, dAn@as dpa dixaso- 
civnv AaXeire, kpivere ot viol 
mwv. But the Hebrew has a word in the first 
clause which has given much trouble to com: 
mentators. Its usual signification is silence, 
as if the clause meant “Do you indeed speak 
righteousness in silence?”—a phrase which the 
author of the notes on this Psalm in the ‘Speaker's 
Commentary’ declares that “no ingenuity can 
make really intelligible.” This rendering is, how- 
ever, adopted in the text of the Revised Version, 
A conjecture was long ago made that the Hebrew 
word should be slightly altered so as to mean 
“Oh ye gods” (the same word so translated in 
Psalm Ixxxii. 6) or “‘Oh ye mighty ones,” and 
this suggestion is inserted in the margin of the 
R.V. The Great Bible, however (followed in the 
A.V.) has “O ye congregation.” To this sup- 
posed meaning, therefore, we are all accustomed. 
The ‘ Speaker’ says that it “rests on no sufficient 
authority ; nor is the reproof addressed to the 
people, but to the judges.” Doubtless ; but the 
introducer of the word probably meant ‘“‘ judges” 
in congregation or assembly for the purpose of ad- 
ministering justice, as in the French version, 
“gens de l’assemblée.” On the ground that the 
word is untranslated in the LXX. and Vulgate, 
the ‘Speaker’ suggests that it has been “ inter- 
polated by a transcriber.” This may be so; but I 
should like to point out that the sense “dumb” 
can be made quite intelligible by the turn which 
Luther has given the sentence: “Seid ibr denn 
stumm, dass ihr nicht reden wollt was recht ist ?” 

W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath, 


Proverss on National CHARACTERISTICS,— 
The proverb that “England is the paradise of 
women, the hell of horses, and the purgatory of 
servants” was lately quoted in ‘N. & Q.” as of 
Italian origin. In a collection of proverbs on 
national istics in the Illustrazione Popo- 
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lare of August 7 I find it put down as considered 
by Italians to be a proverb said of Englishmen 
by themselves. Among those which follow are 
some which may be unfamiliar to some of your 
readers :— 

1. A Bohemian legend, according to which when 
Lacifer fell from heaven he struck the earth with 
such force that he was dashed in pieces. His 
head rolled into Spain, and that is why Spaniards 
are so proud; his heart rested on Italy, that is 
why Italians are so filled with the passion of love ; 
his feet sprang upon France, that is why French- 
men are always running after women ; Germany 
received his belly, that is why Germans are so fond 
of eating ; and Turkey his bands, and that is why 
Turks are so rapacious. 

2. The Bohemians say of themselves that their 
heart is made of tinder and their head of flint, 
and that between them they readily make fire. 

3. A variant, said to emanate from Germany, 
of one current among ourselves: “Scratch a Rus- 
sian and the bear in him begins to growl.” 

4. In Bohemia and Galicia all objectionable 
creatures, ¢.g., rats, are called “‘ Germans”; and 
Slavonians call f ** German shrimps,” 

5. Fins declare that the oath of a German is not 
worth having, and his words are all lies. The 
French call all involved expressions (tutto che 
manca di chiarezza) ‘‘German,” and give the 
German a character for violence and injustice (no 
proverb is cited for this). 

6. Italians say, “‘ An Italianized German is a 
devil incarnate.” 

7. Among both French and Germans the word 
“English” is synonymous with “ money-lender” 
(? ereditore). 

8. Russians say that the Englishman has his 
wits (spirito) at the tip of his fingers, and the 
Frenchman has his at the tip of his tongue. 

9. Three Turks and three Greeks, say the 
Servians, make six scoundrels, 

10. The Greeks have a corresponding proverb, 
“ Beware of an old Turk and of a young Servian.” 

11. Russians declare that a Greek never tells 
the truth more than once a year. 

12. They also have a proverb which says that 
the gipsies are deceived by the Jews, the Jews by 
the Greeks, and the Greeks by the devil. 

13. A Polish proverb runs thus: Italians re- 
flect before they commit an act of folly, Germans 
while they are committing it, and Poles after the 
event. 

_ 14. Another Polish proverb says that the Italian 
invents, the French pirate his invention, the Ger- 
mans sell it, and the Russians filch it. 

15. Another saya the serpent deceived Eve in 
Italian, Eve deceived Adam in Bohemian, God 
cursed them in German, and the angel drove them 
out of Paradise in Hungarian. 
16. Many nations have some proverb or other 


the upshot of which is that you must get up very 
early in the morning to take in an Italian. 
R. H. Busx. 


“To co THROUGH THE CHATTERHOUSE.”—At a 
village in North Derbyshire it was the custom, 
sixty years ago, amongst schoolboys to send an 
offender “ through the chatterhouse.” A number of 
boys stood in a line with their legs apart. The 
offender, as he crept through each pair of legs, was 
well slapped behind. It is now called “ going 
through the small sieve,” and the boys use their 
caps as the instrument of torture. I at first thought 
that by “‘chatterhouse” the Charterhouse was in- 
tended, and that the practice was originally derived 
from that public school. I should be glad to know 
whether the saying is found elsewhere or is known 
at the Charterhouse. In the neighbourhood of 
Sheffield chats or chads are twigs, and old people 
speak of going a chadding, i. ¢., gathering twigs. I 
have not traced this word in A.-S.or O.N. It 
occurs to me that chatter may be the genitive of a 
word chat or chad, and if so chatierhouse would be 
twig-house, wood-house, booth, &c. The local 
names Chatsworth, Chatterton, Chadderton, may 
be compared. The legs when drawn apart and 
kept straight resemble an inverted V, which would 
be the shape of a hut made of boughs or twigs. 
There is no doubt that huts of this shape were once 
common in England. Beehive houses, as they are 
called, yet survive in some parts of Great Britain. 
8. O. Appy. 
Sheffield. 


A Lone-Livep Famity.—When in Edinburgh 
some few weeks ago I visited the Grey Friars 
Churchyard, and in that part of the yard which 
was used as an open-air prison for the Covenanters, 
my attention was attracted by a monument 
recording such a marvellous example of family 
longevity that I made a hasty note of its 
inscription. It was in memory of “John Grey, 
W.S. of Newholm, Town Clerk, Born 16 Aug., 
1731, died 14% Feb., 1811, A.A®. 80,” and of his 
six daughters Ann, Grizzle, Isobel, Elizabetb, Jean, 
and Susan, who attained respectively the ages of 
83, 87, 86, 108, 77, and 87; 4. ¢., the average age of 
each daughter of this remarkable family was 88 
years. Only Susan was married. I think the 
record difficult to equal ? Jounsow Balvy. 

South Shields. 


ADMINISTRATION TO AN Unknown Person. 
—The March number of the Law Reports (xii. 
Probate Division, p. 100) contains the report 
of a curious case “In re the Goods of 
Thompson,” which seems worthy of notice in your 
columns. On the marriage of Marmaduke Thomp- 
son with Eliza Maria Cowling in 1806 certain 
money was settled on trust, after the death of the 
survivor of them, for the children of the marriage. 
Mr. Thompson died in 1846 and his wife in 1849, 
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leaving an only daughter. An administration ac- 
tion became necessary in 1886, and in the course 
of the usual inquiries it appeared that Mrs. Thomp- 
son had told two persons that she had a son born 
before the daughter, but they neither recollected the 
name or date of birth or death. Many registers were 
searched unsuccessfuly. The chief clerk then re- 
quired administration to be taken out to the estate 
of this child (who took a vested interest at birth), 
and Sir James Hannen directed a grant with the 
surname inserted and the Christian name left 
blank, and to be defined as to the estate of a person 
born after the date of the marriage but who died 
before the date of the birth of the daughter. 
Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 
Brighton, 


Garttin.—Some of your readers who are students 
of dialect will probably be grateful to you if you 
will consent to reproduce the following paragraph 
from the late Miss Louisa Stuart Costello’s delight- 
ful ‘ Bearne and the Pyrenees ’:— 

“The road from Lusignan to Niort is through a very 
pleasing country, sometimes bocage, and sometimes 
gdtine; the latter term being generally applied to a 
country of rocks, where the soil does not allow of much 
cultivation. This is, however, not always the case, for on 
several occasions I have heard, as at Chartres, a little 
wood called la gAtine ; and once at Hastings was sur- 
prised, on inquiring my way in the fields, to be directed 
to pass the gattin hard by, namely, a small copse. The 
word is said to be Celtic, and may be derived either from 

eat, which means a , of ground, or geas, a thick 
branch."—Vol. i, p. 164. 
Avon. 


Jounson at TwickenHam, 1775.—I do not 
think that in any edition of ‘ Boswell’ there is a 
note on his account of the dinner at Owen Cam- 
bridge’s at Twickenham, April 18, 1775, referring 
to Mrs. Harris’s account of the dinner, in her letter 
to her son, afterwards Lord Malmesbury. Boswell 
says 

* Johnson was here solaced with an elegant entertain- 
ment, a very accomplished family, and much good com- 
pany; among whom was Mr. Harris, of Salisbury, who 

id him many compliments on his ‘Journey to the 

estern Islands.” 

Mrs. Harris thus candidly states her opinion :— 

“ Tuesday.—Dr. Johnson, his fellow-traveller through 
the Scotch Western Islands, Mr. Boswell, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds dined here. 1 have long wished to be in com- 
pany with this said Johnson; his conversation is the 
same as his writing, but in a dreadful voice and manner, 
He is certainly amusing as a novelty, but seems not 

of any benevolence, is beyond all description 
awkward, and more beastly in his dress and person 


than anything I ever beheld. He feeds nastily and 
ferociously, and eats quantities most unthankfully. As 
for Boswell, he appears a low-bred kind of being.” — 
* Letters of First Lord Malmesbury,’ vol. i. p, 303, 


Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 
“Duron News”: Matn.”—When I 
was a boy, for some years I haunted in spare hours 


the office of a printer, who was devil, compositor, 
machine man, foreman, and proprietor all in one’ 
When he had awkward copy to set up, or when he 
made ‘‘ pie,” he always began to speak of “ Datch 
News.” This was Dutch to me then, and since, 
till reading a paragraph in this year’s July issue of 
the Press News called ‘A Tight Place’ (p, 26), 
his meaning dawned upon me—that is, supposing 
the paragraph tells a true story. Here is the 
pa 

“In his youth Sir Richard Phillips edited and 
published a paper at Leicester, called the 
Herald. One day an article appeared in it 
headed ‘Dutch Mail,’ and added to it was an 
announcement that it had arrived too late for trans- 
lation, and so had been cut up and printed in 
the original. This wondrous article drove half of 
England crazy, and for years the best Dutch 
scholars squabbled and pored over it without 
being able to arrive at any idea of what it meant. 
This famous ‘Dutch Mail’ was, in reality, merely a 
column of pie. The story Sir Richard tells of the 
particular pie he had a whole hand in is this: 
* One evening, before one of our publications, my 
men and a boy overturned two or three columns 
of the paper in type. We had to get ready in 
some way for the coaches, which, at four o’clock in 
the morning, required four or five hundred papers. 
After every exertion we were short nearly a 
column ; but there stood on the galleys a tempt- 
ing column of pie. It suddenly struck me that 
this might be thought Dutch. I made up the 
column, overcame the scruples of the foreman, and so 
away the country edition went with its philological 
puzzle, to worry the honest agricultural reader's 
head, There was plenty of time to set up a 
column of plain English for the local edition.’ 
Sir Richard tells of one man whom he met in 
Nottingham who for thirty-four years preserved a 
copy of the Liecester Herald, hoping that some 
day the matter would be explained.” 

If the story is true, my printer was probably one 
of the men who made the pie. But is it true? 

Tuos, Ratcirre, 

Worksop. 

[A similar story has often been told concerning the 
Morning Advertiser and other newspapers. | 


GooseBerry. — With the first ‘‘ fool” well 
directed, inquiring minds consult their Skeat, big 
or little, before they venture to entertain any 
opinion whatever as to the etymology of the wel- 
come goosebe When the search is made, happy 
is he who is satisfied with the result. That, be it 
confessed,am not I. The ‘Concise Etymological 
Dictionary’ is the sole manifestation of the oracle 
to which I can now draw near. I find I ought to 
believe that gooseberry is the outcome of groose- 


berry, which came from O.F. groise, words 
which “are not recorded,” as Prof, Skeat’ allows, 
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but which ought to have been, nevertheless, as there 
are O.F. diminutive forms, groisele, grosele, and so 
forth. Then the hypothetical “grose or groise was 
borrowed from the M.H.G. kris, curling, crisped, 
whence G. krausbeere, a cranberry, a rough goose- 
” All this is very ingenious and interesting; 
but has the truth really been reached about goose- 
berry; and is the cranberry called krausbeere in 
Germany? Kronsbeere and Kransbeere I have 
heard of, but neither dictionary nor friend helps 
me to krausbeere. If it were possible, I should 
think that Prof. Skeat had been tempted into a 
by a not uncommon printer's error, the sub- 
stitution of «w for n, in one of the books he has 
consulted. However, Germany is a wide field, and 
krausbeere may, perhaps, be found there. 
Sr. Swirary. 


Porm on THE Game OF PrimeRo.—In a copy 
of ‘The Dial of Princes,’ translated by Sir Thomas 
North, the translator of Plutarch, folio, 1568, I 
find the following curious poem in MS. This is 
dated 1584, and the handwriting is obviously of 
that date :— 

The state of Fraunce as now it standes 
Ys like prymero at foure handes 
Where some do vye and some do holde 
And best assured is ofte to bolde, 
The Kinge was rashe without regarde 
And beinge flushe wold needes discarde 
But first he past it to the Guyse 
And he of nowght strayght ways it vyes. 
Navar was next & wold not owt 
For of his cardes he had no dowbt 
The Cardinall feyntly Holdes the bye 
And watcheth advantage for to spye. 
For to goo owt his frendes him biddes 
But Cardinalls Hatts make busy heades 
All rests were vpp & all were In 
While Philipe wrowght that Guyse might winne, 
Queene Mother stoode behinde his backe 
And tought him how to make his packe 
The Kinge wiche all his cardes did knowe 
Sayd who goes lesse ? before yee showe., 
He proffred dalliance for to make 
To saue himselfe and Guyses stake 
But wee wiche then sawe all this playe 
Badde theyme-farewell & came awaye. 
1584. 


I give the 
spelling of the original. Nares, in his ‘ Glossary,’ 
quotes the opening verse from Harl. Col. MSS., 
3787, § 27. 1584 was, of course, the year in 
which Henry of Navarre became lawful heir to the 
crown of France, and the attempt was made by the 
Guise faction and the League to set him aside. 
The phrase “vye” appears to comes from the 
French va, and signifies that the player risks some- 
what more than the previous stake. Urpay. 


Tavery (Lonpon).—‘‘ The Three Lords,” 
at the corner of Church Street in the Minories, so 
called by reason of the beheading on Tower Hill, 


There is no attempt at punctuation. 


hard by, of the Lords Kilmarnock, Balmerino, and 
Lovat (Simon Fraser), the first two on Aug. 18, 
1746, and the last on Thursday, April 9, in the 
following year, for the part they took in the 
rebellion of ’45. No one has been executed on 
that famous spot since Simon Fraser, who was also 
the last in Great Britain put to death by the 
beheading axe. The house is now in demolition. 
W. 


YorxsairE Worp ‘‘Lic.”—The other day, 
when staying at Beverley, the boots at the inn 
said to me, “If you will lig your clothes on the 
outside of the bedroom, they shall be brushed.” 
Just for an instant I did not understand the mean- 
ing of the word ; but on reflection it occurred to me 
that it meant “‘lay them out.” Still this is more 
of an archaism than a provincialism, and is used by 
Edmund Spenser :— 

But ah ! Maecenas is yclad in claye, 

And great Augustus long ygoe is dead, 

And all the worthies liggen wrapt in lead, 

That matter made for poets on to playe; 

For ever who in derring-doe were dread, 

The lofty verse of hem was loved aye. 
‘Shepherd’s Calendar,’ Avgl. x. 61. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

[ Lig, in Yorks, is simply lie or lay, “ Lig the doon” 
=lay thyself down. ] 


as AN ApsecTive.—In reading 
* St. Ronan’s Well’ the other day, I came across 
a passage which might have been written in the 
year of grace 1887. It occurs at the beginning of 
the last chapter, when Mowbray pays his last 
visit to the well, and finds his friends engaged in 
pistol-practice : “A jubilee shout was set up as he 
approached.” Apparently “jubilant” was the 
word in Sir Walter’s mind; but although ‘ St. 
Ronan’s Well’ was not published till 1824, it is 
possible portions may have been written at an 
earlier date, when the jubilee of 1809 was fresh in 
recollection. I may add that I quote from the 
two-volume edition of 1860. W. F. P. 


Ericram spy W. Savace Lanpor. 
—The epigram following, written on a half-sheet of 
note-paper, has been attached to the fly-leaf of a 
copy of Forster’s ‘ W. Savage Landor,’ 1869 :— 

The ‘ Last Days of Pompeii.’ 
If ought so damping and so dull were 
As these “ last days ” of Dandy Bulwer, 
And had been cast upon the pluvious 
Rockets that issued from Vesuvious, 
They would no more have reached Pompeii 
Than Rome or Tusculum or Veii, 
W. 8. Laxpor. 
Daniet Hipwett. 
34, Myddleton Square, W,C. 


Coriovs Harvest Custom.—Some forty 
fifty years since there existed near Kingsbridge, 
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Devon, the following curious harvest custom. At 
the close of harvest when the men assembled they 
were supplied with a pint of beer, each on condition 
that they drank with a tallow candle burning in 
the mug, during which the onlookers repeated the 
following doggerel :— 

Old Tom Tanner is come to town, 

Heigh ho, heigh ho, heigh ho! 

His nose is burnt, his eyes are burnt, 

His eyebrows burnt also. 
The hero of the evening was, of course, the man 
who drank his quantum without a burn. It 
would be curious to ascertain if this custom is 
known in other parts of the country, and if it is 
anywhere in existence at the present day. 

P. F. Rowset. 
Exeter. 


Erirarn.—In Hendon Churchyard, written by 
Dr. Crosfield himself, is the subjoined :— 
T. Crosfield 
Died November 8, 1808. 
Beneath this stone Tom Crosfield lies, 
Who cares not now who laughs or cries ; 
He laughed when sober, and when mellow 
Was a harum-scarum, harmless fellow ; 
He gave to none designed offence, 
So Honi soit qui mal y pense ! 
Freperick Lawrence Tavaré. 
30, Rusholme Grove, Manchester. 


Four Hunprepta ANNIVERSARY OF ResviLp- 
THe Caancet or Stratron Sr. Micnaev’s, 
1s Norrotx.—John Cowal, Rector of Stratton St. 
Michael’s, in Norfolk, a.p. 1487, rebuilt the chancel 
there, as we are informed by his tombstone in the 
middle thereof (the brass now loose) :— 

“Orate pro anima Johannis Cowal quondam rectoris 

istius ecclesia qui istam cancellam de novo fieri fecit 
anno Domini moocotxxxvir. et pro quibus tenetur 
orare,” 
The last clause, “et pro quibus tenetur orare,” is 
very particular. I should suppose the founder in 
collecting money for the erection of his building 
had engaged to pray for the souls of such as were 
disposed to be benefactors, and besides fulfilling 
his promise in his own person whilst he lived is 
hereby willing to devolve the same office on all 
Christian people whatsoever that should happen to 
read his epitaph. He died 1509. (See ‘Sylloge 
of Authentic Inscriptions,’ by Rev. S. Pegge.) 


W. Lovett. 
Cambridge. 


Porsonine By Means or THE Evcnaristic 
ELEMENTS.— 

“ Autrefois, le cérémonial des évéques prescrivait qu’a 
la messe épiscopale le pain et le vin fussent gofités par 
le erédencier et le sacristain. Aujourd’hui la présenta- 
tion de deux hosties 4 l’évéque, qui en choisit une pour le 
Sacrifice, est un reste de l’ancien rite motivé par le 
souvenir d’odieux empoisonnements. 

“A Notre-Dame de Paris un des ministres de |’autel 
faisait chaque jour l’essai du vin et de l'eau, avant de com- 


mencer la messe, A la Cathédrale de Narbonne un 
grand enfant du cheeur, avant l'Offertoire, goftait de 
Vhostie, du vin et de l'eau. La prégustation de l’hostie 
destinée au roi, dans la messe du sacre, était faite par 
son aumOnier, On croit que le rite de la prégustation 
date du XI* siécle, époque on le pape Victor II. faillit 
étre empoisonné par le venin qu’un sous-diacre avait in- 
troduit dans le calice de la messe. Des tentatives dy 
méme genre eurent depuis un résultat déplorable. Saint- 
Guillaume, archevéque d’ York, trouva la mort, en 1154, 
dans le calice qa’avait empoisonné son archidiacre. On 
prétend que le méme sort échut aux papes Victor III. 
Clément II. Damase If, Léon IX., Etienne X. 
Nicholas II., & l’'antipape Christophe, et a bien d'autres, 
oman’ La morte de l’empereur Henri VII., 4 Bénévent, en 
1313, par une hostie administrée par un Dominicain, a 
été démontré étre une calomnie tardive......On lit dans La 
Gazette di Catania, du 24 Septembre, 1882 : ‘ Un jeune 
prétre, nommé Failla, célébrait, il y a quelques j la 
messe dans l'église de Carletini. En approchant du 
palais l’hostie consacrée, il sentit un goit amer, Rentré 
chez lui aprés la messe, il ressentit une soif ardente, et 
fut assailli de douleurs atroces auxquelles il ne tarda 

succomber, Le sacristain a été arrété.'” —Corblet, 
* Hist, de |’Eucharistie,’ vol. i. p, 230 

J. Masxkett, 


Sarsen Sroyzs.—The following letter from 
Mr. E. Walford, on the subject of ‘‘ sarsen stones,” 
may be worth reprinting in ‘N. & Q., from the 
Wilts County Mirror of Aug. 5 :— 


“At the interesting meeting of the Archwological 
Institute at Stonehenge yesterday, the Rev. E. Duke pro- 
pounded a — relative to the origin of the word 
sarsen stone which may or may not be true. I did not 
venture to suggest then, but I would humbly suggest 
now, through your columns, that the word may be of 
Latin origin. The word sarcina is used by Horace fora 
‘heavy burden or load,’ and its diminutive sarcinula, a 
little burden, occurs in Juvenal. May we not imagine 
some of the more intelligent workmen, if these megaliths 
were placed on the Downs during the time of the Roman 
occupation, crying out ‘Confunde bas sarcinas’—con- 
found these heavy lumbering stones? I om the more 
disposed to urge this counter theory to-day than yester- 
day, because | have found one Latin word in the name 
of a street in this city, I refer to Gigant Street, no 
doubt the Via Gigantum, or street of the gainte—pro- 
bably as being the place where the gigantic images of 
the patron and other saints were kept in the intervals 
between those annual feast days on which they were 
carried in procession round the streets, as may be seen 
in Belgian towns and cities to the present. I may add 
that in one other ancient city in England, Carleon upon 
Usk, on the borders of South Wales, I have found s 
Roman name used as current coin, even among the 
labouring classes. At Carleon, the poor people still call 
that part of the town which lies beyond the river ‘Car- 
leon ultra pontem.’ It is probable that other Latin 
words still exist as survivals of the Roman occupation of 
thisisland. Per contra we gave the Romans at all events 
one of our old British words, a ‘basket’; for Martial 
writes :— 

Barbara de pictis veni bascauda Britannis, 

Sed me jam mavult dicere Roma suam. 
While I am on the subject of our day at Suochesy 
let me say that one of the speakers combated the i 
of Stonehenge having been erected as a military trophy 
on account of a Roman victory, by saying that a similar 
circle exists in the Orkneys, and that the Roman legions 
never there. But I cannot ile this 
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jatter statement with the express words of Juvenal, about 
ap, 80:— 


—Arma quidem ultra 
Littora Juverne promovimus, et modo captos 
Orcadas, et minimA contentos nocte Britannos. 
‘We have carried forward our arms beyond the 
shores of Ireland, and the lately captured Orkneys, 
where the Britons are contented with short summer 
nights.” I do not at all wish to be thought to hold the 
opinion above stated, for to me Stonehege seems a relic 
of afar earlier age; but at all events this one argument 
brought forward by my brother member of the Institute 
will not help to prove his case,” 


Rosticus. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Cattow.—What does this adjective mean, ap- 
plied to land? Has it different senses in England 
and Ireland? In Plat’s ‘Oxfordshire’ (1677) I 
find, “ When these lands are not swardy enough 
to bear clean tillage, nor callow or light enough to 
lie to get sward.” Here it may be=bare, though 
I cannot then quite understand the passage. But 
this sense does not appear to suit the following, 
from Lever’s‘ Jack Hinton,’ ch. xx.: “ Between 
broad tracts of bog or callow meadow-land.” Science 
Gossip, March, 1882, p. 51, also asks, “ How is it 
that if a callow meadow is flooded all the winter, 
in the spring, when the water is taken off, and the 
grass begins to grow, worms appear?” I remember 
hearing the wet meadows below the level of the 
river (a tributary of the Shannon), at Lord Roass’s, 
at Parsonstown, which are so ingeniously drained, 
called callows. These senses of the word do not 
appear to be recorded in any English dictionary as 
J. A. H. Murray. 


yet. 
Oxford, 


Catumet.—I should be glad of any instance of 
this word before its appearance in Bailey’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ vol. ii. (i.¢, the Supplementary Volume), 
of which the first edition was published in 1727. 
Whence did Bailey get the word? The dictionaries 
generally say that the English word is taken im- 
mediately from French. ‘Littré’s account of Fr. 
calumet is singularly defective and unsatisfactory. 
He says, “ Calumet or chalumet is another form of 
thalumeau (diminutive of calamus, reed, pipe).” 
So far as concerns mere mechanical dissection, with- 
out considering the history of the words, this is as 
true as it is trivial. -eaw and -et are both 
diminutive endings, added on to chalum-. But 
this helps us very little ; in actual use the words 
scarcely come in contact. Calwmet is not merely 
, Snother form,” bat also “another sense,” i.¢., it 
another word. To Fr. calumet Littré gives two 


various plants whose stems serve as tubes for 
smoking pipes; (2) the pipe itself of the 
American savages—the pipe of peace. For the 
first sense no quotations are given, and we are left 
wondering who “in America” gave the name 
calwmet to the plants in question, and why they 
made or used the word calwmet instead of using 
chalumeau. Was it the French of Louisiana and 
the Red River, or the French of Acadie and 
Canada? And was calumet an American-French 
popular formation for the chalumeau of France, or 
was it a real French word of France, which they 
thus used in America? And who use chalwmet, 
for which Littré cites no authority at all? Is it 
only a dictionary form, serving to connect calumet 
with chalumeau? For the specific sense “ pipe of 
the Indians” Littré’s quotation from Voltaire does 
not appear to be earlier than the entry in Bailey, 
and this leaves us in doubt whether calumet, after 
all, came from France to England or went from 
England to France. The point in favour of its 
priority in French is the u of the second syllable. 
Chalumeau is a bad sixteenth-century French altera- 
tion of chalemeau ; in O. Fr. chalemel=L. cala- 
mellus. The u has no justification whatever. But 
it is difficult to imagine how it should have been 
inserted also in calumet or chalumet, unless the 
already perverted chalwmeau had been known and 
imitated. It is highly unlikely that any English- 
speaking man would have made calumet from 
calamus. J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Portraits or Dickens.—Since my 
inquiry, published in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ 
some time ago, concerning a humorous portrait of 
Charles Dickens (representing him as having a 
large head on a small body), I have met with 
several caricatures, but that just referred to is not 
yet forthcoming. Being desirous of obtaining par- 
ticulars of this and other criginal portraits of 
Dickens for my forthcoming work on that subject, 
I shall be glad if the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will 
draw attention to any that are likely to escape my 
notice, and shall be especially grateful if Trans- 
atlantic friends will favour me with information 
concerning original portraits of Dickens produced 
in America. Is there not in the Garrick Club a 
portrait-group of some of the former members, 
including Charles Dickens ? 

Frev. G. Kirroy. 

8, West Kensington Terrace, W. 

[The portrait-group in the Garrick Club does not in- 
clude Charles Dickens. } 


Wooprau.— Where shall I find recorded Wood- 
fall’s own version of the story of Dodd’s sending for 
him to Newgate when under sentence of death, 
merely to ask his opinion of a comedy that he 


senses: (1) a popular name given in America to 


wished to get upon the s ? ©. A. Warp. 
Hill, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


8. 1V. 10, 87, 


Ans Groom.—In Dr. George W. Marshall’s 
*Genealogist’s Guide’ (second edition, London, 
1885), p 287, I find “‘ Notes on the Pedigree of 
Her Most Serene Highness, Ann Groom, and of 
her son, Charles Ottley Groom Napier, Prince of 
Mantua, &c., by the late James Riddell, Esq., 
Lond., 1879, 8vo.” This work is in none of the 
Edinburgh libraries, so I should be rather obliged 
to any of your correspondents for information as to 
who Her Serene Highness was. I had a great- 
great-aunt, I think, but she was a maiden lady, 
and can hardly have been the mother even of a 
duke, F. Hixpes Grooms. 

339, High Street, Edinburgh. 


Is Bapsury Rives (Dorset) Mons Baponicus? 
—lIn Dr. Guest’s ‘ Early English Settlements’ (an 
article in the Salisbury volume of the Archzo- 
logical Institate) Badbury Rings, Dorset, is 
identified with “Mons Badonicus,” the site of 
the victory gained by the Britons under Arthur 
over Cerdic and the Anglo-Saxons, a.p, 520. 
should be glad to be informed if this identification 
be generally accepted, or whether any other place 
claims the credit of being the spot where a victory 
was won by Arthur and the Britons, which, in the 
words of Mr, J. R. Green, “‘was followed by a 
general pause of the English advance.” 

J. J. Fosrer. 


Frinerorp Cxurce.—Fringford Church con- 
sists of a nave, north and south aisles, and 
chancel. The north side of the nave is Norman, 
the south Early English. The capitals of the 
pillars to the most eastern arch of the south side 
of the nave (Early English), instead of the usual 
mouldings, are ornamented on the inner sides by 
carved heads, three on each side, those on the one 
pillar facing those on the other. The heads on the 
western column appear to be female, while the 
others are male. These figures are apparently 

t of the original plan of the pillars, and not a 
ater ‘addition. The church is dedicated to St. 
Michael and All Angels, and the aisles contained 
altars to St. Catherine and St. John. Can any 
one explain the meaning (if any) of these heads ? 
Can any one tell me of other instances of the same 
arrangement? I should add that I am aware of 
the somewhat similar sculptures in Ludgershall 
Church, near here. C. Coxer, Rector. 

Fringford Rectory, near Bicester, Oxon, 


Vicrorian Corvs,—A friend has shown me a 
set of Victoria’s coins, of date 1839, in case, com- 
prising five-pound piece, sovereign, half-sovereign, 
crown (with crowned head, called, I believe, the 
“ Gothic crown”), half-crown, shilling, sixpence, 
fourpence, ditto with the figure 4 on reverse, three- 

nce, twopence, and penny; in copper the penny, 

penny, and farthing. The whole of the coins 
are in Mint state, with the peculiarity that not one 


of them has passed through the milling process, all 
having plain, smooth edges. Is not this almost 
unique; or has the issuing of unmilled coins from 
the Mint some peculiar significance? The set 
was a present from royalty, and given (as stated 
to me) as a memento of Her Majesty’s corona- 
tion, though the recipient appears to have pre- 
ferred a good round sum in cash instead of re- 
taining the curios. It has twice changed hands, 
and the present possessor, having been somewhat 
buffeted of late years by the fickle jade Fortune, 
seems not unloth to part with the set again. Can 
there be any special value in its being styled a 
*€ Coronation set,” seeing that the Coronation took 
place in the previous year; or were no Queen's 
moneys struck in 1837 and 1838? And, once more, 
how comes it that unmilled coins should get out of 
the Mint at all? Tueatric Harmay, 


Tue ‘ Portico.’—Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
inform me who was the editor of the Portico, public 


I| schools magazine (Whittaker, London ; Williams, 


Eton), published 1858-60 (Louis Corrie, Portico 
Office, 72, Berners Street) ? R. Inatis, 


Irish Porrraits.—Has a loan exhibition of 
Irish portraits ever been held at Dublin or else- 
where? If so, in what year? G. F. R. B. 


Pec Worrtnetoy.—In a pamphlet called 
‘Court and No Country,’ which was printed in 
1753, ostensibly in London, but actually, no doubt, 
in Dublin, one of the principal characters—for the 
piece is shaped in a dramatic form—is Peggy 
Wildair. Her leading réle is to influence by cor- 
rupt means the most active opponents of the ad- 
ministration of the Duke of Dorset, who figures 
as Lord Dagon. It is well known that Mrs. 
Woffington had lost a large portion of her popa- 
larity before she finally left the Dublin stage in 
1754; but is there any real reason to suppose 
that she was employed by the Government as an 
instrument of the basest intrigue? The accusa- 
tion which is conveyed in the lampoon seems to 
be inconsistent with the frank and generous 
character of the actress. W. F. P. 


Witxiam Gurnatt, 1617-1679.—Where can I 
find an account of “ William Gurnall, A.M., for- 
merly of Lavenham, Suffolk,” the author of ‘The 
Christian in Complete Armour’? I have looked 
in various publications for some information about 
him without success. I do not find his name even 
in the index to Neal’s‘ History of the Puritans,’ at 
which I was much surprised. I should be glad to 
know even the dates of his birth and death, if 
nothing more. 

My copy of his work (London, Baynes, 1826) is 
without preface or prefatory note of any kind. The 
book itself, however, excites my curiosity to know 
something of the author. x0. F. Benson. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Corws.—I recently came across some old silver 
coins (a fourpenny piece, Queen Anne ; a small 
piece of Charles II., rather smaller than our present 
threepenny ; another piece, William and Mary). 
Are these of any value ? Lem. 


Mackenzie’s ‘ Maritime Surveyr.”—Can any 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ oblige me with some particulars 
respecting this member of the Mackenzie family ? 
One edition of the work is dated 1776; but I 
should be glad to know if that is the earliest, and 
also what others of similar character were com- 
piled by him. Did he hold any official position 
in connexion with the Admiralty or otherwise? I 
have consulted various biographical dictionaries 
without success. Lowndes just mentions a Mur- 
dock Mackenzie, F.R.S., who I presume is the 
same person. W. 8. B. H. 


Arruinetoy.—Can any one fully explain the 
origin of the coat of arms and crest of “ Arthing- 
ton,” Yorkshire, viz., Coat, a fess between three 
escallop shells sable; crest, a dove with olive 
branch? What strikes one is the coat of shells 
surmounted by the dove with olive branch, and 
the absence of motto beneath the coat. And 
can any one relate where the John Arthing- 
ton lived who married Margaret, the daughter of 
John de Grandorge, and heiress of William Grand- 
orge, of Flasby Manor, Craven, Yorks, living early 
in the fifteenth century, and any other particulars 
from 1400 to 1450 ? Yorks. 


Bate Famity.—Can any reader refer me to 
an early life and history of Bishop John Bale, 
Bishop of Ossory a.p. 1552, before that printed 
by the Parker Society ; or any authentic portrait 
of him drawn shortly after his decease in 1563 ? 

C. Goxpine. 


[No early life is known. Consult ‘Athens Cantabrigi- 
enses’ and ‘ Dict, of Nat. Biog.,’ s.v.] 


Martin Currrorp, Master of the Charterhouse, 
died in 1677. Is the date of his birth known, and 
the place? Was he buried in the chapel of the 
Charterhouse, or in the chancel of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster ? Epwarp R. Vyvyay. 


_ §t0G-nory.—This word is used by Mr. Brown- 
ing in his poem entitled ‘Childe Roland to the 
Dark Tower came,’ last line but one. Does any 
one know of an instance in any other classical 
author? Does Scott use it? Fora note on its 
meaning see ‘ N, & Q.,’ 5" S. ii. 475. 
JonaTHaN BovucuiEr. 
Parasots.—When were parasols first used; 
and were they first used in France? John Locke 
writes from Montpelier in 1676: ‘‘ Parasols, a 
pretty sort of cover for women riding in the sun, 
made of straw, something like the fashion of tin 
covers for dishes.” Constance RussgE.L. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Replies. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S SURNAMES, 
(7™ S. iv. 127.) 

E. D. has struck the note of an inquiry which 
has long demanded attention. 

England is, I believe, the only (so-called) “ civi- 
lized” country where a woman entirely loses her 
identity on marriage. England, where women 
are, perhaps, better educated, more masterful, and 
hold a more important position than they have 
attained anywhere else. 

Of course, that a woman’s union with the man 
of her choice should be so complete that the 
symbol of her separate state entirely ceases to 
exist is an ideal which embodies all that poets 
and religionists can say in eulogy of the married 
state. It is romantically and poetically beautiful 
so far as the individual woman is concerned. 
Where the shoe pinches is in this: it often hap- 
pens that a man who has by birth and personal 
merit attained a social eminence which gives him 
a claim to be remembered among his fellows leaves 
only daughters him surviving. In that case, by 
our law or custom, his name and money pass 
away, and the consideration these had won 
belongs to the children of men of other names, 
who are often not distinguished at all, but the 
reverse. His memory then fades away from the 
language of the hearth, and “in the next genera- 
tion,” instead of being revered, “ his name is clean 
put out,” as if he had been a malefactor or a non- 
entity. 

E. D.’s first question, of how the English custom 
first obtained, is out of my line, though I believe 
it is comparatively recent. But frequent residences 
in, and some connexions with other “ Christian” 
countries enable me to affirm that it is unknown 
in most of them. In Belgium certainly, and I 
think in Spain, the very contrary prevails—the 
husband takes his wife’s name added on to his own. 

I believe, however, Americans follow the custom 
of the old country, and the instance E. D. quotes 
of Mrs. Beecher-Stowe is but one of a small cate- 
gory of exceptions, like Mrs. Garrett-Anderson 
among ourselves. But in Italy certainly, and I 
think on the continent of Europe generally, this 
form of nomenclature is the prevailing rule. And 
when residing in Italy, even as a foreigner, when- 
ever you have occasion to establish your identity 
in any legal form, you are always required to give 
your mother’s, and perhaps your grandmother's 
(as we should say, maiden) name by the side of 
that of your father. R. H. Busx. 


I take the liberty of questioning the statement 
that “during the sixteenth, and even the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, usage [of a hus- 
band’s surname] appears to have been doubtful,” 
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the rather as the instances given are instances of 
modern usage, Katherine Parr excepted, and her 
conclading “K. P.” is only supposed to mean 
Katherine Parr. Lady Jane Grey signed “ Jane 
Daddeley,” and Arabella Stuart signed “ Arbella 
Seymoure,” after their respective marriages. We 
merely term them “Grey” and “Stnart” from 
superior familiarity, as we still speak of “ the 
Princess Royal” and “ Princess Beatrice,” rather 
than adopt their less familiar married names. In 
their own day, Lady Jane was certainly styled 
Dudley, and if Lady Arabella was not called Sey- 
mour, it was because her marriage was clandestine 
and disallowed at court. I can recall no instance in 
which a married woman was called otherwise than 
by her husband’s name, of deliberate purpose, in 
the whole course of English history, except when 
(lL) there was some question as to the validity of 
the marriage, or (2) the second marriage was of 
inferior rank to the first, and the lady retained the 
name of the previous husband. This is done in 
our own day. HerMenTRUDE. 


In the Channel Islands a woman never loses her 
maiden name. She retains it in all legal docu- 
ments, and is described as wife or widow of such 
@ one, as the case may be. Any real property 
that she may possess at the time of her marriage, 
or that she may become possessed of, by in- 
heritance or otherwise, during her marriage, con- 
tinues her own, but she cannot dispose of it 
without the consent of her husband, who acquires 
by marriage a life interest io it, as she does in one- 
third of his as her legal dowry. In all sales of 
such property, whether belonging to husband or 
wife, the latter must declare on oath that she has 
not been forced nor constrained by the former. 
In social intercourse in all ranks of life a wife is 
as often spoken of by her maiden as by her married 
name. E. McC——. 

Guernsey. 


The statement of your correspondent E. D. that 
we “ always hear of Lady Jane Grey (not Dudley)” 
is shown to be incorrect by the following extract 
from 1 Mariz, c. 4:— 

“ Nevertheless, the same her Highness most lawful 
Possession, was for a Time disturb’d, and disquieted, by 
the traiterous Rebellion and Usurpation of ine Lady 
Jane Dudley, wife unto Guileford Dudley, Esq. ; other- 
wise call’d the Lady Jane Grey.” 

W. H. Davin. 


The mother of E. D.’s acquaintance would sign 
herself (or would have signed herself, for the cus- 
tom may have changed), Maria Monteverde de 
Llarena. It is all, I suppose, a matter of custom, 
not of law; for an Englishwoman still keeps her 
maiden name when she signs her marriage register. 

Henry H. Gress, 


Was it a usual custom during the last century 


the entry made in the parish registry as “ Mrs, 
Jane Brown,” this being her maiden name ? 
U. Jackson. 


‘MaKe NO Bones or ”=“‘ FIND NO BONES IN” 
(7™ §. iii, 408, 523 ; iv. 137).—Guessing the his- 
tory of words is of just the same use as guessing 
any other history. That use is to suggest to the 
guesser a private investigation of the known facts, 
from the point of view of his guess, so as to see if 
the guess fits in with the facts and throws light 
upon them. Thus, a man quite ignorant of the 
history of the battle of Crécy might guess to 
himself that “it was probably fought by Croesus,” 
and was probably originally called pugna Creesi, 
or that “it was perhaps fought about a half- 
penny bundle of cress—a mere cressy affair”; 
but the thing to be done with these guesses 
would not be to publish them straight off in 
‘N. & Q,” but to find out how they suit the 
historical facts already ascertained about Crécy. 
If, after a due mastery of these facts, and some 
mastery of the historical method, the guesser found 
that these favoured either his Cresus or his cress 
guess, and that either of these guesses explained 
hitherto unexplained circumstances about the 
battle, it would be time to write to ‘N. & Q.,’ and 
publish the guess, with the facts and circumstances 
which are in harmony with it, as an attempt at a 
contribution to the history of Crécy. Mr. Mar- 
SHALL’s guess that ‘‘ make no bones of” is really= 
* make no boon about ” is not compatible with the 
ascertained facts as to the history of the phrase or 
the history of the words boneand boon. First, the 
rimes, the historical spellings, and the phonetic 
history of the word, inform those who by adequate 
study have acquired some mastery of the history 
of the language that the word ({ do not mean 
merely the spelling) is, and always has been within 
its historical period, bones, and not boon. Secondly, 
if we notwithstanding guess the word to have been 
boon in its prehistoric time, no reason whatever 
appears for its having subsequently become bone 
in this phrase alone, while remaining as boon in 
all other cases, as in “to ask or grant a boon,” 
&c. For a confusion of boon with bone in this 
particular pbrase would still remain an_his- 
torical fact to be explained; and it would be 
more difficult to explain than the apparent fact 
that it was bone from the beginning. Thirdly, 
the phrase actually to be explained is not “to 
make no bones of,” but its original form, “ to find 
no bones in,” current for five generations before 
the modern alteration appears. This is shown 
by the two earliest quotations in the ‘ Diction- 
ary,’ and could have been exemplified by many 
more for the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries had 
I been writing a monograph on the phrase, instead 
of merely touching upon it, among other phrases 


for a widow on marrying a second time to have 


relating to bone, in the briefest form and with the 
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smallest selection of quotations possible. But the 
explanation given in the ‘ Dictionary’ is the re- 
sult of a careful study, not merely by myself, but 
by many colleagues, of all the passages (fifty-five 
in number) known to us; the selection of eleven 
quotations actually printed was thought sufficient 
to illustrate the origin of the phrase and its gradual 
transition into the modern form about 1600. As 
people not only find difficulties, or things at which 
they stick, like bones in soup, where they really 
are, but sometimes pretend to find them, i.¢., make 
them, where they are not, it was natural enough 
that the figurative use of ‘‘to find no bones in” 
should become at length “‘to make no bones in,” and 
then ‘‘to make no bones at or to,” and “to make 
no bones of.” It will perhaps be noticed that in the 
quotation from Skelton’s ‘Elynour Rummyng,’ the 
somewhat modernized spelling partly conceals a 
rime; in the language of the poet, the lady 
(figuratively) 
Supped it up at ones, 
She found therein no bones. 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Bone, as quoted in the last reference from ‘ The 
Merchant’s Tale’ and from the fairy story is simply, 
of course, a very common old English way of spell- 
ing boon; it is also sometimes the French bon. If in 
Gascoigne’s line the reader so chooses to read “made 
nor bones ” he is welcome to do so, though to me 
it is evidently, as in many instances, equal to 
“made no difficulties.” I say in many instances, 
because to suppose that in the well-known pro- 
verbial phrase “‘He makes no bones of,” or the 
like, bones is equal boons, is to make sense into 
nonsense. The expression has been familiar to 
me from my boyhood, and I never heard it or 
used it except thus: “ I make no bones of the tale 
told me” =1 make no difficulty in believing it, but 
accept it as a truth; I swallow it as I would 
food containing no bones, which bones would 
make it either difficult or impossible to swallow. 
To take bone in such a phrase as boon, or gift, 
would be ludicrous. As nuts to crack, besides 
referring to Nares s.v., where are two excel- 
lent examples of this phrase out of three, I give 


1. “‘ But the little wretch [a page], bearing a 
better heart than his poore little 
bones at it” (a wound that made him lie in tor- 
ment), and, as the after-text tells us, spoke com- 
fortably to his lady (N. Breton’s ‘ Miseries of 
Mavillia,’ Grosart’s ed., vol. ii. p. 39, c. i. 1 8. 

2, Hee (to beguile the simple) makes no bone 

To swear by God (for he believes there ’s none), 
J, Sylvester's ‘Du Bartas,’ Grosart, vol, i. 
p- 251, ll. 23-4, 
Du Bartas’s French being 


Il se plait a tromper par sermens les humain 
Aux Dieux quill ne croid point eslevant ses doen mains, 


3. ‘The Maiden’s Blush, Jbid., vol. ii. p. 108, 
ll. 314-17, where, it being agreed that Joseph 
should be placed in the pit, 

they did it instantly ; 

And then remorselesse, on the grass hard by 

Made no more bones, but sate them down to dinner, 
the original of Fracastorius giving 

fundoque relinquant 

Suspensum, Ast ipsi circum per gramina fusi 

Implentur vili Cerere, et Cariotide pingui. 

4. “ Why she is the fairest blossome in all the 
towne: to her sonne, to her, tricke thyselfe up in 
thy best reparrell, and make no bones at it, but 
on a woing” (Greene’s ‘Francesco's Fortunes,’ 
Grosart, vol. viii. p. 189, ]. line). 

A cognate phrase is “To give one a bone to 
pick or gnaw on,” for which see Nares’s first of his 
three examples, and Greene, as before, p. 57, 1. 2, 
also vol. vi. p. 197, 1. 16; and Baret’s ‘ Alvearie,’ 
1580, “I have given him a bone to gnawe, or I 
have caste him in a doubte. ‘Injeci scrupulum 
homini’ (Terent.).” Other cognate phrases are, 
“T cannot swallow that,” “It sticks in my throat.” 

Br. Nicworson. 


O’Connett’s Paropy (7" 8. iv. 40).—Turning 
to the references given in the seventh and eighth 
volumes of the Sixth Series, I find what I believe 
to be two errors. I very well remember reading 
O’Connell’s parody within a couple of days or so 
after it had been uttered, and I am pretty sure 
the following, which I take from one of my note- 
books, is the correct version :— 

Three Colonels in three distant counties born, 
Did Lincoln, Sligo, and Armagh adorn ; 

The last surpassed in gravity of face, 

In piety the second, the first in grace. 

The force of Nature could no further go, 

To beard the one, she shaved the other two. 

This note was written by me more than thirty 
years ago, and I believe I copied it from one of the 
principal newspapers which reported the saying. 

The second error is in making the M.P. for 
Sligo county Col. Gore. He really was Col. 
Alexander Perceval, of Temple House, afterwards 
Serjeant-at-Arms to the House of Lords. I often 
saw Col. Sibthorp, more than forty years ago. 
He wore an immensity of hair on his face; in 
short, except on forehead, nose, and eyes, it was 
hair everywhere, and, wearing his hat in the House 
of Commons, the hair left but little of face to be 
seen, As to surpassing in “grace,” I should 
think it was the complete contrast which tickled 
the members into a roar of laughter. I often heard 
O'Connell in the House of Commons; his pleasant, 
genial manner there was very different indeed 
from the fiery demagogue when addressing a 
meeting in the Corn Exchange, Dublin, or on the 
hustings. Y. S. M. 


Napoteon Lireratore iv. 69).—In the 
British Museum Catalogue there is the following 


; 
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note after the mention of this work; “ Baron A. H. 
de Jomini? translated from the French.” This 
general was of Swiss extraction, and entered the 
French army under the protection of Ney in 1804. 
He fought in Prussia, the Peninsula, and Russia. 
After the battle of Bautzen Napoleon refused him 
the rank of général de division, and in consequence 
he joined the allies. He wrote several military 
works, and died in 1869. (See ‘ Biographie des 
Hommes Vivants,’ tom. iii., Paris, 1817.) 
Dez V. 
University College, W.C. 


§, iii. 27, 154, 314, 
397, 505; iv. 16, 112).—I have given the correct 
etymology of the name Sitwell in my note on the 
prefix -ny or -ney in place-names, The word has no 
connexion whatever with Stoteville or Stuteville. 

O. Appy. 

Sheffield, 


“Nor A BOLT OUT OF THE BLUE” (7" §. iii. 
388, 522).—At p. 347 of the third volume of Car- 
lyle’s ‘French Revolution’ the following words 
occur: “ Arrestment, sudden really as a bolt out 
of the blue, has hit strange victims.” This will 
account for Mr. Parnell making use of the phrase, 
and explains his meaning. 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


Sqvaitine (7" iv. 169).—Throwing at cocks, 
: sport for which Shrove Tuesday was the great 

ay :— 

“You squail at us on Shrove Tuesday; you feed us 
with cock and arm us with steel spurs, that we 
may mangle and kill each other for your sport ; you build 
cock-pite, you make us fight Welsh mains, and give sub- 
scription cups to the winner.” —Southey, ‘ The Doctor.’ 

See also Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities’ for the 
custom of throwing at cocks. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“ Squale, to throw a stick, as at a cock.” West- 
country word, given by Grose in his ‘ Provincial 
Gl y H. G. Grirrinnoore. 
[See & Q.,’ 6t 8, viii. 495. ] 


Mrs. (7" iv. 148).—Homlyn is ob- 
viously the fish defined in Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary’ 
as “ Hommelin, the rough ray.” G. N. 


The homlyn is the spotted ray (Raja maculata). 
The term is still in use. W. R. Tarte. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Eoo-Warer (7 iv. 128).—The idea in Corn- 
wall, and probably elsewhere, is also that the 
white of egg if spilt on the flesh begets warts, and 
hence great care is used in breaking the egg to 
avoid this evil contact. It is impossible to say 
what will and what will not appear to produce 
warts, the post hoc is not always the propter hoc. 
There is often a marked family or individual 


tendency, and this very capricious form of “ over- 
grown cutaneous papilla” follows or is produced 
by various irritants and even non-irritants. They 
disappear as capriciously as they come ; hence a 
wart isa very good subject for the superstitious 
charmer. 


ArcupisHop Joun Starrorp §. iv. 168).— 
Though I can say nothing as to the relationship 
between John and Edmund Stafford, yet I can 
inform Mr. Norris who Edmund was with absolute 
certainty, which may help him to establish other 
points. He was the son of Richard Stafford, Lord 
of Clifton (son of Edmund, first Baron,and Margaret 
Basset of Drayton) by Isabel his wife ; was aged 
thirty-six in 4 Ric. II. ; and died at Bishop’s Clyst, 
August or September, 1419. He had a brother 
Thomas, whose son Thomas, aged thirty, was 
returned heir of his uncle the Bishop in 7 Hen. V. 

HerMENTRUDE. 


Save or Sir M. M. Syxes’s Eneravines 
S. iv. 180).—These were all sold (in five separate 
collections) in the year 1824 at Sotheby’s. The 


catalogues, with prices and names of purchasers, 
are all in the Library of the British re ™ 


Boox-piaTe (7™ iv. 148).—Pace W. M. M., 
this is not a book-plate at all, but an advertisement 
of the best sort of sealing-wax, and has appeared 
in this form in ‘N. & Q.’ (24 S. xi. 329): “ Fija 
Zegellak wel brand en vast houd,” which implies 
that the sealing-wax was of Dutch manufacture. 
Like J. P. O. in the above notice, I have often 
seen the impress on wax. Ep. MarsHAa.t. 

[Other correspondents write to the same effect. } 


Porm sy Moors §. iv. 127)—This will be 
found in Galignani’s edition, Paris, 1829, 18, Rue 
Vivienne ; ‘Irish Melodies, No. ix., p. 316. 

E. A. D. 

The title of the poem referred to by J. B S. 
is *‘Desmond’s Song.’ It will be found in the 
complete edition of Moore’s works, published by 
Longman & Co., London, 1865. 


Hewry G. Hors. 
Freegrove Road, N, 


[Other contributors are thanked for replies to the 
same effect. | 


‘Dame Wiaerns or Ler’ (7™ §. iv. 127).— 
Perhaps I may be permitted to answer my own 
question. Since inquiring in the columns of 
*N. & Q.’ as to this amusing little book for chil- 
dren, published in 1823, and recently republished 
by Mr. Ruskin, I have discovered that it was written 
by a Mrs, Sharpe, sister of a grocer of that name 
in Bishopsgate Street, and illustrated by Mr. R. 
Stennet. Ascribed by Mr. Ruskin to A. K. New- 
man & Co., of tae Minerva Press, I find the 
publication really due to a contemporary firm, 
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Dean & Munday, about which and the Minerva 
Press I shall have more to say in the introduc. 
tion to a series, now in the press, of “ Forgotten 
Picture Books for Children,” illustrated from 
original wood-blocks which have lately turned up. 
Anprew W., Tver. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C, 


Barrens (7" §. iv. 110).—Would not this 
word be equivalent to barreners, a term used in 
Dorset and other counties to denote heifers or 
cows that for some reason do not, or which have 
ceased to, breed ? S. Upat. 

Symondsbury, Bridport. 

Unfertile heifers throughout the West of En;,- 

d are invariably styled barreners. Probab.y 
the word barren in the 
to a similar animal, 


query of M. A.Oxon refers 
K. M. K. 


Orper or Precepence (7 §, iv. 188).—Hosr 
should look at the lists of several Royal Commis- 
sions, as in these the names are given in true order. 
M.P.s have no precedence. D. 


Tae Scors Guarps iii, 515). —In 
‘Famous Regiments of the British Army,’ by 
W. H. Davenport Adams, it is said that the Scots 
Fusiliers were originally a Highland regiment, 
raised on March 18, 1641, by Archibald, Earl of 
Argyle, on behalf of Charles I., which did good 
service in Ireland against the “rebel” colonists. 
They returned to Scotland, and fought under 
Leslie at Dunbar. They were almost cut to pieces 
at Worcester, and the few veterans that survived 
were embodied ten years after in the Eari of Lin- 
lithgow’s Fusilier Regiment. Their last fight in 
Scotland was at Bothwell Bridge, and in 1713 they 
were removed to England. B. F. Scarwerr. 


“THE SKIN OF MY TEETH ” (7" §, iii, 225, 372). 
—A correspondent writes :— 
_ “On the same day (May 14) that I had been reading 
in‘ N. & Q.” your panegyric on the description of the 
horse in Job, I happened to come across the following 
in quite independent reading :— 
Quando la tromba alla battaglia infesta, 
Suonando all’ armi, sveglia il crudo gioco, 
Il buon destrier superbo alza la testa 
Battendo i piedi, e par tutto di foco ; 
Squassa le crine, e, menando tempesta, 
Brofa le nari e non ritrova loco, 
Ferendo a calci chi sé gli avvicina, 
Sempre annitrisce e mena alta ruina. 
Boiardo, ‘ Orl, Inn.,’ lib. ii, c, xxiv. 
Compare also Tasso, ‘ G. L.,’ xvi, 28.” 
R. H. Busx. 


_.Wax Tapers as Orrensive Weapons 8. 
iv. 86).—The most notable example with which 
historical tradition furnishes us is that of Ethelred 
the Unred, or Unready, being nearly beaten to 
death by a wax taper wielded by his wicked mother 
Elfrida, when he wept for the murder of his half- 


brother Edward the Martyr. Enraged at his 

childish grief for the murder which she had com- 

mitted in his interests, she used the readiest weapon 

at hand to chastise him, and nearly added a second 

murder to the first. Cuartorre G. BocrEr, 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 


Here is another and an earlier instance :— 


“Whan this Egelredus was a childe of ten yer olde, 
and herde tell that his brother Edwarde was soo slayne, 
he moued soo hig wood moder, with wepynge and with 
yeldynge, that she bete hym almoste to dethe with tapers, 
For she hadde noughte elles at honde. Therefore he 
hated tapers all his lyfe tyme.’”—Higden’s ‘ Polycrony- 
con,’ P. de Treveris, 1527, f. 241. 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Dvusorpiev Famity (7™ §. iii. 329, 458 ; iv. 
71).—Peter Dubordieu, a French refugee, of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1692, M.A. 1697, published 
a treatise on the ‘Thebzan Legion,’ and was rector 
of Kirkby Misperton, Yorkshire (Wrangham’s 
* Zouch,’ ii. 3). W. C. B. 


Syxesipe (7" §. iii. 348, 460; iv. 74).—A 
small stream or rivulet. Hence Sykes of Sled- 
mere bears three fountains and Sykes of Basildon 
three tufts of reeds. Heraldry often comes in to 
explain the meaning of obsolete words. Thus 
there seems no particular reason why the family 
of Worthington should bear three dung-forks till 
one remembers that worthing is an agricultural 
name for manure in old leases in the North of 
England. 


wits THE Sitver Hanp §. iii. 477). 
—Does not Dr. Brewer rather mean a golden 
one, for such a hand was once given to a general, 
who had lost his own in battle, by his king ?— 

“ Zelislaus, ducis pariter atque militis officio functus 
contra Moravos dextram amisit, Eum Boleslaus IIL, 
Polonorum Rex, collaudatum pro meritis et virtute, 
aurea manu donavit (Cromerus [* Hist. Polon.’], lib. _ 
—L. Beyerlinck,‘ Magn, Theatr.,’ tom, iv. H. p, 153 B. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Dotiar (7™ §. ii. 509 ; iii. 118, 233; iv. 53). 
—Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1737 (eighth edition), has 
the following: “ Dollar, a Dutch Coin, worth 
about 4s. 6d.; the Zeland Dollar, 3s, ; the Specie 
Dollar, 5s.; the Riga Dollar, 4s. 8d.” ‘The 
Moderne World of Words,’ by E. P., 1696, gives 

recisely the same as quoted by your correspondent 
Mr. GaRDINER. J. Sr. N. 


‘A New Dictionary of Five Alphabets’ (1693) 
has ‘A Dollar, a Dutch Coin, Thalerus”; and 
“ A Rix-Dollar, Thalerus Imperialis.” aés 


Ciper (HERETICAL) versus WINE (ORTHODOX) 
(7" S. iv. 46)—Mr. Bone gives a passage from 
the ‘ Ebrietatis Encomium’ which is referred to 
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Cardinal Perron as its author, but he has not 
verified the reference, which I subjoin :— 

“Saint Augustin parle du citre, quand il écrit contre 
les Manichéens, qui disoient que les Catholiques estoient 
gens adounez au vin, et qu’eux n’en bivoient point. Il 
leur répond, qu'il estoit vray, mais qu’ils bdvoient d'un 
suc tiré de pommes, qui estoit plus delicieux que tous les 
vins, et que tous les brdvages du monde. Tertullien 
dit aussi, succwm ex pomis vinosissimum, le citre enyvre 
comme le vin, et l'yvresse en est plus mauvaise, parce 
Fd est plus froid.— Perroniana et Thuana,’ p. 65, Col., 

694, cf. p. 237, where he assigns to St. Augustine the 
passage attributed to Tertullian at p. 65. 

The following is such a passage in St. Augustine 
as that which is referred to :— 

“ Bibat autem mulsum, careenum passum, et nonnullo- 
rum pomorum expressos succos, vini speciem satis 
imitantes, atque id etiam suavitate vincentes.”"—S, Aug., 
‘De Moribus Manichworum,’ lib. ii. cap. xiii, tom. i. 
col, 788 a, Basil, 1569. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Sydney Smith has a story which illustrates Mr. 
Bone’s extract. When he went into Somerset- 
shire the servants from his Yorkshire parish were 
scandalized by people getting drunk upon cider, 
to the neglect of beer, which they considered to be 
in the economy of nature the only legitimate means 
for producing intoxication. I cannot give the 
exact reference, but think it occurs in one of his 
* Letters.’ Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


or Hererorp (7 iv. 149).—Accord- 
ing to Heylin (‘Peerage’) the surname of this 
bishop was Breton. He is styled “the great 
lawyer,” and was promoted to the see in 1268. 
He was succeeded in it in 1275 by S. Thomas Can- 
telupe, Chancellor of Oxford and Lord Chancellor. 

Referring to Sir Jonathan Trelawney, is not 
ALPHA wrong in calling him “ Bishop of Win- 
chester”? If Heylin is to be trusted, he was the 
forty-sixth Bishop of Exeter, having been trans- 
lated to that see from Bristol in 1689. He may 
have been subsequently translated to Winchester, 
but I find no account of it, neither am I aware 
that any life has been published of him. Is he 
not the subject of the poem beginning with “ And 
shall Trelawney die”? I have a notion that he is. 

Epamunp Tew, M.A. 


Surnames in their modern acceptation, trans- 
mitted regularly from father to children, are hardly 
to be found in common use so early as the four- 
teenth century. The bishop concerning whom 
Q. V. inquires was known as “le Breton,” from 
the country of himself or his ancestors. John le 
Breton was consecrated Bishop of Hereford Jan. 2, 
1269. He died May 12, 1275. He had been 
previously Canon and Prebendary of the cathedral 
church, A work, ‘De Juribus Anglicanis,’ is 
attributed to him by Godwin, who states that 
even in his day it was very highly valued. 


not the author of it. (Godwin, ‘De Presul. 
Angl.,’ ed. Richardson, ii. 66.) E. Venasues. 


John Le Breton (see sixth volume of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’) was Bishop of 
Hereford from 1269 to 1275. He has often been 
regarded as the author of a book on English law 
(highly praised by Faller), which is, in fact, prin- 
cipally a condensation of the famous work of 
Bracton or Brattun,‘ De Legibus et Consuetudinibus 
Anglis’; but possibly the belief may only have 
arisen from the similarity of their names, parti- 
cularly as the spelling of the name of Judge 
Bracton (who was appointed Chancellor of the 
Cathedral of Exeter in 1264, and died in 1268) is 
very uncertain. W. T. Lyrwv. 
Blackheath. 

H, G. G. F. R. B., Rev. E. Mar- 
sHaLu, T. R. B., Ma. H. W, Forsyra Hawoop, Mr. D. 
HrpweLL, and very many others supply information to 
the same effect. } 


Tar Goop Otp Norman Era (7" §. iii. 388, 
500).—The customs about which Mr. Watrorp 
inquires were customs of Shrewsbury in the time of 
Edward the Confessor, as recorded in Domesday ; 
they were discussed in Salopian Shreds and Patches 
in 1878 (vol. iii. pp. 32, 38, 52) by the Rev. Mac- 
kenzie Walcott and other authorities. Many of the 
privileges mentioned by the Rev. J. W. Warter 
as appertaining to lords of the manors were still 
in existence a few years ago ; see the chapter on 
“Ancient Tenures and Customs” in Duke’s ‘Anti- 
quities of Shropshire.’ A grant by Henry VIII. of 
the manor of Albrighton recites the rights of the 
manor, which include “ Natives and Villians with 
their retinue Wards Marriages Escheats Reliefs 
Herietts Courts Court Letes profits Views of 
Frankpledge,” &c. W. B. 


‘East Lynye’ (7 §. iii. 266, 459, 526).—I am 
glad to know, on such excellent authority as that 
of Mr. Bentuey, that the charge brought against 
the late Mrs. Henry Wood by the Pall Mall 
Gazette was so far unfounded, only it seems strange 
tbat the criticism should have been reprinted 
twenty years later by a literary magazine without 
drawing forth a word of comment. For an author 
to publish the same book under different titles, 
although in different countries, is not a commend- 
able practice, though there may be ample excuse 
for so doing, and it is only natural that where the 
authorship is not openly acknowledged there 
should be charges of plagiarism. 

My charge of want of originality in Mrs. Wood’s 
novels was meant to cover much more than I 
perhaps indicated in endeavouring to make my 
note as brief as possible. An author may strike 
out an original line for him or her self, and serve up 
the same dish over and over again, varying the 
dressing, so to speak, with each different appear- 


Selden, however, has clearly proved that he was 
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ance. This is exactly Mrs. Wood’s fault, and the 
fault of a few more novelists as well. The same 
fault is pointed out in the Spectator for June 25 
ia criticizing a work by a popular female novelist. 
Let any one read, say, ‘ Verner’s Pride,’ ‘ Oswald 
Cray,’ and ‘ The Master of Greylands,’ three very 
good stories, taken separately, but the family 
resemblance is too great to mistake the authorship ; 
so much 80, that it becomes tiresome to read the 
same long-drawn mysteries in book after book. 
A true and lifelike representation of every-day 
life and character is another essential point in any 
claim to originality ; hence the reason why Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Scott have so firmly established 
their fame as story-tellers. Here, too, Mrs. Wood 
is a great sinner ; to quote numerous examples 
would only go to make this note too long, but 
reading her stories will soon make it abundantly 
evident that the only difference in her characters, 
especially her male characters, is their name and 
clothes, all else is the same ; but it is a fact worth 
noting that nearly all our popular female writers, 
excepting always George Eliot, draw most wretched 
male characters. Mrs, Wood’s female characters 
are equally bad; we should be thankful that 
this world is not peopled by such women. What 
would a man say of a wife who hated him 
because he had a common name, and who instigated 
his own clerk to steal money from him to pay her 
foolish debts?* Such women are rare, although 
they form the majority in our modern society 
novel. Mrs. Wood seems to have followed Tenny- 
son’s well-known lines when constructing her 
female characters :— 
Men at most differ as Heaven and earth, 
But women, worst and best, as Heaven and Hell.¢ 

Tennyson’s words, however true—and true they 
are; too true, even—can only apply to the real 
tragic elements of life ; to a mere comedy, never ! 

I have jotted down these strictures on Mrs, 
Wood’s novels not because I believe her to be 
specially guilty in these respects, but to explain 
what I meant by her want of originality. At the 
present day we are being supplied with novels at 
the rate of something like four hundred a yeart ; 
out of this number how many can claim to be what 
they profess to be, viz., real works of fiction ? 
The fault lies in the public taste; and so long as 
the demand keeps up, writers who have their 
bread to win may be excused if they keep 
working a profitable vein, even after they have 
exhausted its literary merits. 

Ropert F, Garpiver. 

Glasgow. 


* See her novel entitled ‘ Court Netherleigh.’ 

Tennyson's ‘Idylls of the King, —“ Merlin and 

ivien. 

t The number of new novels published in 1885, the 
latest report I have at hand, was four hundred and fifty- 
five, not including reprints and new,editions, 


Cuamouni (7 §. iv. 67).—Evelyn describes a 
visit to the Alps in 1646 (‘ Memoirs,’ vol. i. p. 230, 
sqq., London, 1850). 

There is just a mention of the Alps in Milton’s 
sonnet ‘On the late Massacre in Piemont,’ and in 
Fairfax’s Tasso, xiii. 60. 

Rogers, ‘ The Alps at Daybreak,’ p. 194, with an 
illustration after Turner engraved by Goodall, 
London, 1842. 

Livy, bk. xxi. 38 ; xxvii. 36 ; xxxix. 54. 

Silius Italicus, iii. 477, sqq. Ep. MarsHatt. 


C. Fry, Aurnor or ‘ Tue Listever,’ &c. (7" 8, 
iv. 27).—‘ Memoirs and Remains of, Seeleys, 
Fleet Street, 1848, 12mo. Died 1846. P. P. 


Grevitte (7" §. iv. 47).— William Grevill, 
“of London, who died 1401, and lies buried in 
Chipping Campden Church,” was son and heir of 
William Grevill, of Campden, in Gloucestershire, 
and grandson of John Grevill, with whom Camden 
begins his pedigree of the Grevill family, the 
original roll of which is in the possession of the 
present Earl of Warwick. John Grevill died before 
the thirty-third year of King Edward III., in 
which year there was a plea between Margaret, the 
wife of the said John, and Richard de Caurs and 
Isabel, his wife, concerning the wardship of William 
Grevill, son of the said John. William Grevill, 
the younger, was an eminent woolstapler, and he 
and his father lent the king (Richard IT.) 300 marks. 
John, eldest son of the last-mentioned William 
Grevill, bore for his arms, “Sable, upon a cross 
engrailed within the like border, or, ten annulets 
of the second, with a mullet of five points in the 
dexter quarter” (Dugdale). 

Constance RussgLL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


The third quartering in the large shield on the 
Grevill altar-tomb in Alcester Church represents 
the coat of Langley, viz., Quarterly, per fess in- 
dented, azure and or, in the first quarter a crescent. 

B. W. 

Southampton. 


The complete list of these arms is to be found in 


Dugdale’s ‘ Warwickshire ’ (Thomas’s edition, 1730. 
p. 771). Dr V. 
University College, W.C. 


Mertapaysics §, iv. 109)—Allow me to 
refer to the same question, inserted for me in 
‘N. & Q.,) 5™ S. xi. 468, in reference to a statement 
by Archdeacon Denison in the Literary Church- 
man, May 31, 1879, p. 217, to the effect that this 
definition was to be attributed to Cicero. There 
appeared these further notices: By myself, in 
xii. 54; F. S., 336, quoting it from the Black- 
smith of Glammis, in Rogers’s ‘ Familiar Illustra- 
tions of Scottish Life,’ ch. vii. p. 127, Lon., 1876; 
by Dr. Cxarnock, referring it to notes in Prof, 
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Fowler's edition of the ‘ Novum Organum,’ p. 55 ; 
by Firzuorktns, citing the reference to Voltaire. 
by Firzsorxiys also, p. 279, and Mr. Bares, 
p. 213, adducing Matthews’s ‘ Celebrated Lecture 
on Character, Manners, and Peculiarities, entitled 
the Home Circuit ; or, Cockney Gleanings,’ &c., 
Lon., 1827, J. Limbird, p. 28, other editions, p. 22, 
and Duncombe, Fleet Street, p. 24. No doubt 
the history of the phrase would be seen at once by 
referring to the notes on the ‘ Novam Organum’ 
by Prof. Fowler. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Sr. Evens (7" S. iv. 89).—I am also interested 
in the query. Would Avon, kindly give the quota- 
tion from the document 9th Eliz.? I do not find 
Elene either in Alban Butler or ‘ Brit. Sanc.,’ and 
am inclined to think it is not=Helen. Perhaps 
the new work of Baring Gould might help us. I 
have not got it. F.S. A. Scot. 


Smith and Wace’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
graphy’ mentions a Helena, virgin of Auxerre, 
commemorated on May 22, and another Helena, 
virgin of Troyes, commemorated on May 4. But 
the latter was by some thought to be Helena, 
the mother of Constantine. Nothing is said as 
to either of these saints having been honoured in 
this country. Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Cart. Grass (7 §. iv. 89).—John Glass, son of 
a Scotch clergyman, who wrote several controversial 
tracts, and died in 1773, was born at Dundee in 
1725. Asa surgeon, he undertook several voyages 
to the West Indies, but, not liking his profession, 
he accepted the command of a merchant ship and 


engaged in the trade to the Brazils. He published 
in 1 vol., 4to., ‘A Description of Teneriffe, with 
the Manners and Customs of the Portuguese who 
are Settled there.’ In 1763 he went tothe Brazils 
with his wife and daughter, and in 1765 set sail 
for London, bringing with him all his property ; 
but when the ship came in sight of Ireland, four 
of the seamen entered into a conspiracy and 
murdered Capt. Glass, his wife, daughter, the mate, 
one seaman, and two boys. They loaded the boat 
with dollars, and sunk the ship, landed at Ross, 
and went to Dublin, where they were apprehended 
and executed. Vide Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary’ and Aikin’s, There is no such book 
as that above mentioned in the British Museum 
Catalogue. Many of his father’s tracts are entered 
under ‘‘ John Glas,” and a George Glas translated 
a ‘ History of the Canary Islands’ from the Spanish 
of Abreu de Galindo in 1764, 1 vol., 4to. 
De V. Paren-Parnz. 
University College, W.C. 


Lowndes has: “ Glas, George, ‘ The History of 
the Canary Islands,’ Lon., 1764, with a Map. 
This history will be found in the sixteenth 
volume of Pinkerton’s ‘Collection of Voyages and 


Trave The narrative of the mutiny may be 
seen in Wanley’s ‘ Wonders of the Little World,’ 
vol. i., p. 142, Lon., 1806. It is an example there 
“of the strange ways by which murders have been 
discovered.” Ep. MarsHatt. 


Le Fevre (7" S. iv. 69).—The correct way of 
spelling a family name must depend on the use of 
the family that bears it. Mr. Smythe would 
probably be offended if you spelt his name Smith, 
and Monsieur Le Febvre might equally object to 
the more modern form of Lefevre. Your corre- 
spondent Faser speaks of the several ways the 
name is spelt in ‘‘the parish books,” but he does 
not tell us where those parish books are to be 
found, whether in France, in England, or elsewhere ; 
but I suspect that he is speaking of the parochial 
registers in one or other of the Channel Islands, 

The following extracts from Payne’s ‘ Armorial 
of Jersey’ afford an answer to the greater part of 
Faper’s query :— 

“* Nothing,’ says de la Chesnaye des Bois, in his great 
and comprehensive ‘Armorial de France,’ ‘is more 
common than the name of Le Févre, in the various 
provinces of the Kingdom. That of Normandy furnishes 
several, for besides others, are chronicled the names, 
pedigrees and arms of Le Févre of Argentan, Valognes, 
Carentan and Rouen,’ The name is Latinized Fader, i. ¢., 
Smith ; and it seems to answer by its frequency in France 
to our own most familiar English patronymic, In Jersey 
this name occurs from a very early period, being men- 
tioned in official instruments of the XIII. century. A 
branch of the family appears to have settled at South- 
ampton in the XVII. century—John Le Feyvre, of that 
town, then being the representative of this section. The 
name has, at various periods, and in various localities, 
been’ spelt Faber, Febure, Febvre, Feubvre, Feyvre, and 
so on, as far as the ingenious rules of permutation and 
combination can go. In Jersey, the same peculiarity of 
accent that has corrupted Morant into Mourant, Coutance 
into Coutanche, Ranulfus into Renouf, &c., has rendered 
its most usual orthography, Le Feuvre.” 

The armorial bearings assigned to the name are 
as various as the ways of spelling it ; and until it 
is known where Faser dates from, it is impossible 
to answer that part of his inquiry relating to the 
crest borne by Le Fevre. Crests are not so much 
in use in France as they are in England, nor are 
they in French heraldry considered of much 
importance. E. McC—. 

Guernsey. 


Tae Royrat Srvarts §, iv. 67).—The 
ancestry of Stuart kings may be traced to Charle- 
magne through more than one channel. The most 
direct descent is through the Emperor Charles II., 
grandson of Charlemagne, whose daughter Judith 
married /ithelwulf, King of England. Their lineal 
descendant in the seventh generation was Eadward 
ABtheling, whose daughter Margaret married Mal- 
colm III., King of Scotland, whose great-grandson, 
David, Earl of Huntingdon, had a daughter 
Isabella, who was the wife of Robert Bruce, Lord 


of Annandale, and the great-grandmother of King 
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Robert I. His daughter — ay married Walter 
Stuart ; their son, Robert IT., being the first of the 
long line of Stuart kings. E. E. Taytor. 


Nothing is easier than to trace any royal 
European descent from Charlemagne. Here are the 
leading points of that which Mac Rosert wishes 
for. Grandson to Charlemagne was Charles the 
Bald, whose daughter Judith married Baldwin I., 
Count of Flanders ; seventh in decent from this 
marriage was Matilda, daughter of Baldwin V. 
and wife of William the Conqueror. The rest 
Mac Roserr probably knows, and ‘N. & Q.’ 
probably has no room for; but if Mac Ropert, 
thus guided, cannot make the descent out for 
himself, I have no objection to write it out for him, 
if he will give me his address. 

C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 

The Cottage, Fulbourn, Cambridge, 

Several full pedigrees have been sent. These, with 

matter, are at the disposal of Mac Roperr. 


“Tue Lip or Heit” (7" §. iv. 129).—Many 
years ago it was said of Carlsbad that it was a 
town built on the lid of a huge caldron filled with 
boiling water, with several outlets, serving the 

of spouts, for the escape of the steam—a 
very fortunate arrangement, as, without these 
safety-valves it will readily be conceived the kettle 
would burst, and Carlsbad would be so greatly 
altered in appearance that its oldest friends would 
fail to recognize it. 

In 1830, at a féte at Naples, Salvandy said to 
the Duke of Orleans, ‘“‘ Nous dansons sur un 
volean.” The remark was prophetic, as the rising 
in Paris occurred a few days later, when the lid was 
blown off and the Royalists were scattered. 

A brief notice of the “‘ Hell Kettles” of the 
North of England appears in Dr. Brewer's ‘ Dict. 
of Phrase and Fable,’ but the exact expression the 
“Lid of Hell” is not found there. 

Wa. 

57, Hollydale Road, 8.E, 


Curious Locan Name ror THE MissEL- 
Tarusn iv. 105).—May not the mysterious 
name applied to this bird, Norman Gizer—“spelt 
as pronounced in Oxfordshire”—be a corruption 
or a misunderstood pronunciation of the word gor- 
mandizer ? JAYDEE. 


Porrer, M.P. tae Lone Paruia- 
MENT (7% §, iv. 68).—Some little information 
about Potter is given in Ferguson’s ‘Cumberland 
and Westmorland M.P.s,’ 1871, pp. 430-1. He 
appears to have been “Secretary to my Lord of 
Northumberland ” in 1626, and ‘‘a merveillous 
honest civill young man, 

G. F. R. B. 

Hugh 

on Jan. 27, 1643 [1644], for 


Potter was not in his ae in Parliament 


is name occurs at 


that time in a catalogue of persons “‘ Imployed in 
his Majesty’s service, or absent with leave, or b 
sickness” (Rushworth ‘ Hist. Coll.,’ Part III. 
vol. ii. p. 575). Your correspondent will find 
something concerning this person, or another man 
of the same name, in the third report of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, pp. 86-9. 
Epwarp 


In searching in the return made to Parliament 
of all members whose names could be discovered, 
I find that Hugh Potter was not “disabled to 
sit” in 1646, when most of the Royalist members 
had to resign theirseats. The inference, therefore, 
is that he was a Parliamentarian, and not a 
Royalist. Eowarp R. Vyvyay. 


§. iv. 87).—With all due 
respect, I venture to think that Mr. Leslie Stephen 
has done wisely in not making in bis ‘ Dictionary’ 
a “ Chamber of Horrors.” If Bellingham is to be 
biographized on account of his notoriety, where is 
the line to be drawn ; and why should not a place 
be found for Burke and Thurtell, Greenacre and 
Tawell, and “ Mr.” Peace ? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Cromwe (7® §. iii. 107, 137, 232, 276, 415 ; 
iv. 33).—For the pedigree of Skinner see Hutchins’s 
‘ History of Dorsetshire,’ vol. ii. p. 609, with addi- 
tions at p. 188 of vol. ii. Miscellanea Genealogica 
et Heraldica. 

Stewart BoppincTon. 

National Conservative Club, 9, Pall Mail. 


Buckpen, Hunts (7 §S, iv. 88).—It must have 
been Dr. Kaye, Bishop of Lincoln, who ordained 
Mr. Spencer Thornton at Buckden in 1837. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


ParaPHERNALIA (7 §, iv. 106).—The expla- 
nation and illustrations of this word by K. P. D. E. 
hardly go far enough, and fail to comprehend the 
essence of its meaning. The radical will be found 
in Gr. rapadépw, to carry past or beyond. An 
inflection of this was applied to the marriage 
customs. IIpoié, a gift or present (from zpoic- 
coat) came to mean ordinarily a marriage portion 
or dowry. Ilapadepva was something brought, 
over and above the stipulated dowry, which con- 
tinued to belong to the wife. We obtained the 
word from the French about the sixteenth century. 
Whether it came intermediately through Latin or 
directly from the Greek is doubtful. I have not 
met with parapherna in Latin. 

In the Code Napoleon (Art. 1574) it is enacted, 
“Tous les biens de la femme qui n’ont pas été 
constitués en dot, sont paraphernaux.” Signifying, 
thus, something superfluous, luxurious, the word 
naturally drifted into the general meaning of extra 
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pomp and display, for which we have no other 

expression, and which seems quite legitimate. 

The suffix alia is the plural of al, “relating to,” 

probably from Old Latin alis. J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


This as now used, says K. P. D. E., is a per- 
version of its true meaning. To me it seems that 
in the extract given from ‘ Vestiges...... in Modern 
Italy and Sicily’ it is used simply in a secondary 
or derivative sense ; this more general and deriva- 
tive sense having, as sometimes happens, crowded 
out its primary and more technical one. Such 
secondary uses are most common, and lead on 
to tertiary and other uses, and were it possible to 
conceive these as non-existing, neither the mind of 
man nor bis language would be what they are. 
Paraphernalia would still be understood in its 
primary sense in a legal document, and ought, 
indeed, to be so understood by a cultivated man. 
Outside of such a deed, an almost onomatopaic 
and wholly grandiloquent word was wanted to 
express more generally pomp and pomposity, and 
luckily it was found. Br. NicHousoy. 


The following is supplementary to the quotation 
from Blackstone referred to by K. P. D. E. — 


“ The wife cannot give or bequeath such paraphernalia 
during her husband's life, nor can her husband bequeath 
them so as to deprive her of them. The wife's para- 
phernalia are liable to the payment of the husband's 
debts ; unless the articles were given to her by a stranger 
before marriage or after marriage. The widow is entitled 
to her paraphernalia in preference to any claim of 
legatees. In Scots law, the wife's paraphernalia can 
neither be alienated by the husband nor attached for his 
debts." —Ogilvie’s ‘ Imperial Dictionary’ (1850), s.v. 

Ropert F, Garpiver. 


Sone Wantep (7™ S. iv. 109).—Here are the 
words of the song that Anon, asks for. I am sorry 
I cannot give the author’s name. The date can 
be approximated by the allusions contained in the 
song :— 

Tas Goop Op Days or ApAm AND Eve. 
I sing, I sing of good times older, 
When men and women were the bolder, 
When bills were short and credit shorter, 
And when from malt they brew’d the porter ; 
When lawyers were too proud to pillage, 
And Horsley Down was but a village ; 
Christmas had its Christmas carols, 
And ladies’ sides were hooped like barrels. 
Sing hey, sing ho! I can but grieve 
For the good old days of Adam and Eve. 
When drinking ale made strong men stronger, 
And doctors made folks live the longer, 
When our grand-dads brew’d stout October, 
And thought it a sin to go to bed sober ; 
Then was the time for games and gambols, 
When Oxford Street was covered with brambles, 
Hedges and ditches, and ponds of water ; 
But now there’s nothing but bricks and mortar. 
Sing hey, sing ho! &c. 
When all young men they acted wise in 
Getting up to see the lark arising, 


And could, unless, I am much mistaken, 

Eat for breakfast a pound of bacon ; 

But now our Toms and Jerrys gay, sir, 

See larks by nights and not by day, sir, 

Get in rows, and have long parleys, 

And, to save their bacon, floor the Charleys. 
Sing hey, sing ho! &c. 


When this very place, now covered over, 
Wasa field of wheat. or perhaps of clover, 
Two or three trees for the cattle to get under 
Out of the way of the lightning and the thunder ; 
No sound was heard but the sweet birds singing, 
Except some tune the London bells ringing ; 
But now the birds far away have fled, sir, 
And we are the birds wot sings instead, sir, 
Sing hey, sing ho! & 
When ladies and gentlemen, without baulking, 
Could go into Hyde Park a-walking, 
And, without a bit of fuss or bother, 
Could walk from one end to the other ; 
But now there is a brazen statue, 
Who seems ashamed, for he can’t look at you; 
The folks do say ‘tis called a trophy, 
But the ladies won't look, and the men say, Oh fie! 
Sing hey, sing ho! &c. 
When young folks, when they went a-wooing, 
Kept to themselves what they were doing, 
And did contrive their love to smother, 
Quite unbeknown to their father and mother ; 
And then by a New Marriage Act so i 
They told the affair to all the parish, 
Took affidavits, and what is more, sirs, 
Their names they stuck upon the church door, sirs, 
Sing hey, sing ho! &c. 
When every man, whether wise or ninny, 
Was pleased at the sight of a good old guinea ; 
The front of it had King George’s face on, 
And the back the arms and the old spade ace on ; 
But now the sovereigns, I can tell you, 
They are not worth so much in value ; 
And there St. George is, without a rag on, 
Galloping over an ugly dragon. 
Sing hey, sing ho! &c, 

The author of the foregoing evidently had 
Moore, of Moore Hall, in his mind’s eye. This 
hero, before he went out to meet the dragon of 
Wantley, in order to made him strong and mighty, 
drank by the tale six pots cf ale and a quart of 
aqua vite. W. T. Marcnayt. 


‘The Good Old Days of Adam and Eve’ is the 
title of the song alluded to by your correspondent 
Avon. It was originally sung at the Surrey 
Theatre, by Vale, a popular comedian there. 

Georce 

St. John’s Wood. 


Monratone (7™ §. iii, 228, 428; iv. 76).—I 
have, quite accidentally, met with the passage 
in Montaigne to which D. F. (7™ 8S. iii. 428) re- 
fers. It is in bk. iii. chap.i., and runs as follows:— 

“A la verité, et ne crainds point de l’advouer, je 

rterois facilement au besoing une chandelle 4 sainct 

Vaultre & son serpent; suyvant le desseing de la 
viele. 


Ealing. 


H. 
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Cromwett’s Pastimes (7" iv. 85).—The 
story of Cromwell taking the reins and being 
thrown from the box of a coach in Hyde Park 
is not new. It is told, among other places, in 
‘Old and New London,’ voi. iv. p. 382, where 
some amusing lines on the mishap by a Cavalier 
poet named Cleveland are added. 
Mos Ursanvs. 


Marriace or Lapy Anvye §. iv. 
109).—Lady Anne is said to have been baptized 
Feb, 24, 1613, in which case she would only be 
twelve years old in 1625. She died in 1637, having 
been the mother of five children. Her marriage 
cannot have been far from 1630, but I have never 
met with the exact date. HERMENTRUDE, 


Betham, in table 667 of his ‘Genealogical 
Tables,’ gives the date as 1637. 
De V. Payen-Payne. 
University College, W.C. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Register Booke of Christeninges, Mariages, and 
uric in Saint Dunstan's, Canterbury, 1559-1800. 
Edited by J. Meadows Cowper. Privately printed. 
(Canterbury, Cross & Jackman.) 

We are glad to welcome another parish register put 

beyond reach of destruction by the aid of the printing 

press, It is not so long ago that the older parish re- 
gisters were considered by many persons as of little or 

no value, Once, when we were engaged in examining a 

parish register belonging to a parish in one of the 

eastern counties, the clergyman who wae its custodian 
remarked to us that by recent alterations in the law 
these “ old things "’ had now ceased to be of any value ! 

We tried—fruitiessly there can be no doubt—to impress 

upon him that they still had a legal value, and that, 

apart from all questions of property, peerage claims, and 
the like, they were important as historical documents. 

Shocking stories are current as to the treatment of our 

old parochial documents in days gone by. A better 

feeling is abroad now, and the successors of those who 
have permitted priceless records to perish now com- 

monly preserve what is Jeft with scrupulous care. A 

time will, we trust, arrive when all our parish registers 

before 1837 will have been printed. This can only be 
done by local effort. We are, therefore, not a little 
pleased to welcome any step taken in this direction. 

St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury, is an interesting church, 
and many noteworthy persons have been connected with 
the parish. The Roper, or Henshaw vault contains the 
remains of many persons of these families who were de- 
scendants of Sir Thomas More. All that was mortal of 
Margaret Roper, the martyr’s heroic daughter, rests 
there, and in a Jeaden casket in the wall is preserved her 
father’s skull, which she rescued after it had been ex- 
posed upon London Bridge. Of the authenticity of this 
Telic there does not seem to be any doubt. The vault 
was opened in 1835, and a drawing of the skull as it 
appears in its casket is engraved in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1837, vol. i, p. 496, in illustration of a letter 
from the vicar, John Bowes Bunce, which is signed 
V.8.D., é.¢., Vicar of St. Dunstan’s,in which he makes 
the strange suggestion that Sir Thomas More’s skull 
should be enclosed in a marble vase and placed in the 


church on a circular pillar. We need not say that this 
plan was never carried into execution. 

We have carefully examined every page of the register 
before us, and are bound to say that we never saw any 
book of the kind edited with more conscientious care. 
The editor gives in the introduction a catalogue of some 
of the more curious female Christian names which he 
has come upon in transcribing the documents. Some of 
them, we believe, have been imported by the foreign 
Protestant exiles that oppression had driven to our 
shores, and who congregated in large numbers at Canter- 
bury and its neighbourhood, Others are the result of 
the blundering ingenuity of native talent. In 1710 we 
have a memorandum that a “ palm tree ” was planted in 
the churchyard. A question arises as to what sort of a 
tree this can have been. That it was the true palm is 
impossible, The yew is probably what is meant, The 
blessing of palms on Palm Sunday was, we believe, abol- 
ished at the Reformation, but it by no means follows that 
sprigs of yew and willow were not used for decorating the 
churches on that festival at a much later date. 


The New Religio Medici : Chapters on Present Day Sub- 
jects. By Frederick Robinson, M.D. (Stock.) 

No books can well be less alike than the ‘ Religio 
Medici’ of Sir Thomas Browne and the volume before 
us. There is, so far as we can see, but one point of 
similarity. The Norwich physician and Mr. Robinson 
have both shown that they have a strong desire to 
benefit their fellow creatures, Sir Thomas Browne ex- 
hibited this by writing a work the beauty of whose dic- 
tion has rarely been surpassed. Mr. Robinson’s English 
cannot be commended by the most favourable critic, 
The first chapter, headed “ Vain Repetition,” shows 
that the author is not acquainted with the principles 
upon which all liturgies—English, Greek, Roman, and 
Oriental—bave been constructed, and his objections to 
the use of flowers at funerals are not likely to have 
influence, Most of us believe, without any regard what- 
ever to controverted matters, that it is well that funerals 
should not be entirely overshadowed by gloom. The 
notion that black—and black only—should appear on 
such occasions is modern, and has nothing but asceticism 
to recommend it, Because the heathen used flowers in 
their sepulchral rites it shows a very great limitation of 
vision to speak of such beautiful symbols as the “ con- 
ceptions of a refined polytheism.” Mr, Robinson must 
know that human nature is one, and that it is as im- 
possible as it would be undesirable to frame all our 
customs so as not to remind the instructed of times when 
our ancestors did not bow before the cross, 


Tue ‘Great Lesson,’ by the Duke of Argyll, which 
opens out the September number of the Fineteenth 
Century is that “ the plébiscites of science may be as dan- 
gerous and as hollow as those of politics.” This lesson is 
read @ propos to Darwin's theory of the Coral Islands. 
* Morphinomania,’ by Dr. Seymour J. Starkey, gives a 
striking but quite credible account of the influence of the 
unscientific use of morphia, either subcutaneously or 
orally, and supplies some startling instances of the 
extent to which it is used as a mere means of pleasure, 
not as a relief from pain. In ‘ Recent Criticism on 
Raphael ’ Dr. Jean Paul Richter controverts the theory 
of M. Muntz that the ‘Venice Sketch-Book’ was 
executed by Raphael between 1500 and 1502. ‘Church 
Going,’ by Mrs, Chapman, deals in dialogue form with the 
hymns still sung in worship.—Of ‘An Incident of Real 
Life in Bengal,’ by Mr. W. Stobie, which appears in the 
Fortnightly, it is only to be said that in the name of 
humanity it is to be trusted the whole is a romance, 
since if true it is too dishonouring to English rule. Fol- 
lowing this comes a rhapsody by Mr. Swinburne upon 
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the ‘ Choses Vues’ of Victor Hugo. A full instalment 

of the favourite passages in verse and prose selected by 

living writers is supplied. Mr. Addington Symonds 

writes upon ‘ Realism and Idealism,’ and sends a letter 

of protest against a portion of Mr. Swinburno’s ‘ Whit- 

mania.’ Mr, Saintsbury’s ‘The Present State of the 

Novel’ and Mr. Sutherland Edwardes’s‘ Mr. Katkoff and 

the Moscow Gazette’ will both be read with interest.— 

The Century bas an excellent portrait of Thomas Jeffer- 

son, with a good paper, illustrated, upon his home. Its 
pictures of war incidents remain of highest interest, and 

the account of the struggle for what was known as the 
Crater is terrible. ‘The Amateur Photographer’ sup- 
plies some very remarkable illustrations. A view of 
“ the diver” is a triumph, ‘ Snubbin through Jersey ’ is 
also excellent.—In a valuable paper on ‘Amiel’ con- 
tributed to Macmillan Mr. Matthew Arnold deals espe- 
cially with Amiel’s literary verdicts, They have both 
sanity and insight. ‘The Passion of the Past’ is a quaint 
title for a valuable essay, ‘A City of Granite’ gives an 
interesting account of recent excavations in Ceylon. A 
characteristic poem by Mr. George Meredith, ‘The Ap- 
peasement of Demeter,’ and the ‘Idyl of Ischia’ make 
up a good number.—‘ Independent Travelling,’ con- 
tributed by Mr. Hamerton to Longman’s, is a delightful 
holiday paper, and appraises the various forms of solitary 
or semi-solitary travelling. For complete isolation on a 
journey the writer seems to have only a modified en- 
thusiasm. ‘Shore Hunting at Broadstairs’ is one of the 
Rev, J. G. Wood's popular scientific papers. ‘At the 
Sign of the Ship’ gives this month one of Mr, Austin 
Dobson’s exquisite translations from Horace.—Col. Du 
Cane writes in Murray's on ‘ Crime and Criminals.’ * The 
Days of Constantinople ’ is entertaining. The Hon. G. N, 
Curzon, M.P., has an important paper on ‘ The Myth of 
Or.’—Mr. Fox Bourne writes in the Gentleman's on 
*Some Newspaper Printers’ and Mr. J. A. Farrer on 
‘Water Hunting.’ ‘ Leaves from an Old Diary’ is con- 
tributed by Mr. A. C, Ewald, F.S.A, Some curious infor- 
mation on the seventeenth century is supplied in it —‘A 
Fossil Continent,’ ‘The Sacred Way of Eleusis,’ and ‘A 
Phenomenal Voice ’ appear in the Cornhill, 


Messrs. publications lead off with Ebers’s 
Egypt, Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque, now 
rapidly approaching completion, With Part XXIX. a 
portion of the index is supplied. The views are of rock 
temples of Phile and the country between it and 
Assouan,— Part XX. of the Jilustrated Shakespeare 
finishes ‘ Twelfth Night’ and, just in time for the forth- 
coming representation at the Lyceum, begins ‘The 
Winter's Tale.’ Some of the views to the latter piece 
are very spirited.—Part XLIV. of the Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary takes the alphabet from *‘ Joint” to “ Lame.” 
The use of the illustrations is well shown in ‘‘ Junk,” 
“ Knot-grass,” and “ Kibitka,” while a good specimen of 
encyclopedic information is supplied under “ King.”— 
Our Own Country, Part XXXII, deals with Balmoral 
and Braemar, Shrewsbury, and Ely. The views of Scot- 
land include Lochnagar— Byron's Lochnagar— the castles 
of Balmoral and Braemar, X&c., the Linn of Dee, Inver- 
cauld Bridge, &c. Many picturesque representations of 
Shrewsbury are given, and there is one view of Ely from 
the forest through the mist.-— The Life and Times of Queen 
Victoria, Part XVL., depicts the entry of Garibaldi into 
London, the birthplace of Cobden, and many scenes con- 
nected with the American War.—The History of India 
concludes with Part XXIV., which, with other illustra- 
tions, gives portraits of Sir F. Roberts and Lord Duf- 
ferin and of various Indian dignitaries. 

Mr. J. Coopzn Moauey has issued in a private form 


Abraham Hume, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., Vicar of 
Vauxhall and Hon, Canon of Liverpool. ‘This life of 
distinguished antiquary, whom we recall thirty years 
ago in Liverpool, is accompanied by a chronological list 
ot his wor ks. @) * The Newspaper Press and Periodical 
Literature in Liverpool,’ gives a full bibliography of 
Liverpool periodicals, which are much more numerous 
than might have been anticipated. (3.) ‘ Some Singular 
Bequests ’ supplies some very curious extracts from wills, 
Those made by husbands to their wives are specially 
amusing. 

To the recent number of the Christ Church, Forest 
Hill, Parish Magazine Mr. W. Rendle has been supply- 
ing some interesting memoranda, chiefly concerning 
Lewisham and Sydenham, under the title ‘Our Neigh- 
bourhood.’ The study of local antiquities is fostered by 
publications of this class. 


Potices ta Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


A Constant Reaper (“ Modena went to war for a 
water bucket ’).—The allusion is to ‘ La Secchia Rapita’ 
of Tassoni, 1622, the subject of which burlesque poem is 
a supposed fight, towards the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, between the Modenese and the Bolognese 
on account of a wooden bucket carried off by the former, 
and suspended, as a triumphal monument, in a tower. 


E. R. Vrvyax.—(“ Quandary”) The earliest use of 
this word we trace is in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
* Knight of the Burning Pestle,’ 1, i,:— 

ay fear, forsaking of my diet 

ill bring me presently to that quandary 

I shall bid all adieu, . 
The quarto of this is dated 1613, which is a hundred and 
thirty-six years earlier than the quotation from ‘ Joseph 
Andrews,’ Otway also uses the word.—(“ Origin of 
‘Smack '=a Boat’) Assumably from Dutch. Old Dutch 
Smacke, a kind of long ship or boat. Confer Danish 
Smakke, 

Biomrretp (“ Hazel or Sycamore Wand and 
Water ").—See, under ‘ Divining Rod,’ ‘ N, & Q.,’ 
i. 16; ii, 511; v. 507 ; vi. 19, 33, 106, 150, 210, 237; x. 
295, 316, 365 ; xi. 157; 6% 8. iii. 236; vi. 325. In the 
Fi. st and Second Series there is also some discussion of 
the subject, 

M., J. Texspaz (“Small Churches ”).—See ‘N, & Q,’ 
6% 8, vi, 514 ; vii, 392, 434, 472; viii, 74. 

J. MoGaicor ALLEN,—Cremorne was closed in 1877. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher” —at the Office, 2 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 


opuscules. (1.) A memoir of the Rev, 


to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE CURRENT MONTHLY PART 
Contains the SERIAL STORY, 


UNCLE BO B’S 


By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of ‘ The Chilcotes,’ &c. 


NIEC 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING:— 


RACECOURSES ABOUT LONDON: AT a GREAT LONDON FIRE. 
SANDOWN PARK and HAMPTON. 

A CRETAN MONASTERY. LAWYERS at PLAY. 

SUPPRESSED CHARACTERS, | IN a PYRENEAN VALLEY. 

CRETOHES: “It SOME ETYMOLOGICAL CURIOS. 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND—AUGUST. | POEMS, &e. 


CHRONICLES OF WELSH COUNTIES. 


RICH AND FREE. A Story. 


GRETCHEN. A Serial Story. 


By “RITA.” 


SUBSCRIBERS ean be supplied direct from the OFFICE, 26, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND. 
Terms for a Year's Subscription :— 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 6d.; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Hunny WaLKER, 26, Weilington-street, Strand. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (78. 1V. Sart. 10, 67, 
BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 

BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 64.; 
post free, 94d. 

BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
3d. ; post free, 444. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, 


2s, 4d, and 4s, 1d. 


ANNUALLY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Oloth, 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to PRANCE. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY' 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 
BRADSHAW’'S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 


ls. each. 


BRADSHAW’'S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN andIRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d. 
in Four Sections, 1s. each, 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS 


SUPPLIED WITH FXPEDITION, 


And Regulations for obtaining Foreign Office Passports may be had (gratis) 
by post or otherwise. 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


AGENCY FOR THE SALE OF ORYSTAL PALACE SEASON TICKETS. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 
BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON : 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


Printed by JOHN ©. FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Took's-court, Oursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; earns he aid 
Youre FRANCIS at 32, Took’scourt, ‘pcourt, Cursitor-street, Chancery-iane, E.U.—Saturday, September 10, 
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